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A Good Beginning is Half the Battle, 


so see that you begin your day well by taking a cup of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa at breakfast time. 


It is a nourishing and satisfying beverage, 
strengthening the body for the coming fatigues of the day, and fortifying 


the nerves against the strain of the rush and tear of this work-a-day world. 
By Van Houten’s special process of manufacture the subtle delicacy 

of the finest cocoa beans is retained, while an added value is given to the 
resulting beverage by the increased case with which it can be digested. 
Appetising to the palate, and enticing by its delicious aroma. 
Sold by all Grocers. Don’t forget to order a tin next time! 
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Che Firebrand.” 


By 8. R. CROCKETT. 


Cuartrr XXXVII. 


THE DEAD STAND SENTINEL. 


HEY walked on for a while in silence, Rollo too much thunder- 
struck and confounded to speak a word. His whole being 
was rent with the most opposite feelings. He was certainly angry 
with Concha. So much was clear to him. It was rash, it was 
unmaidenly to follow him at such a time in sucha guise. Yet 
the girl had come. She was risking a terrible death for his sake. 
Well, what of that? It was right and natural that he should 
hold his life in his hands. All his life he had loved adventure as 
men their daily bread—not passionately, but as a necessity of 
existence. 

But this—it was too great for him, too mighty, too surprising. 
For his sake! Because he dared! All the girls to whom he had 
made love—aye, even Peggy Ramsay herself, running barefoot in 
the braes of Falkland—instantly vanished. Life or death became 
no great matter, almost, as it seemed to him then, the same 
thing. For here was one who heid all the world as well lost 
for him. 

Meanwhile Concha walked silently alongside, the ox-staff still 
in her hands, but dimly understanding what was passing in his 
mind. Love to her was exceedingly simple. Her creed contained 
but two articles, or rather the same truth, brief, pregnant, un- 
controvertible, stated in different ways: “If he live, I will live 
with him! If he die, I will die with him!” 

So with her eyes on the oxen and her goad laid gently on this 
side and that of their heads, Concha guided them along the silent 
streets. Nevertheless, she was keenly aware of Rollo also, and 
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observed him closely. She did not understand what he was doing 
in the garb of a friar, collecting the dead of the plague on the 
streets of San Ildefonso. But it did not matter, it was sufficient 
that he was doing it, and that (thank God!) she had escaped from 
the beleaguered palace in time to help him. She even reminded 
him of his duty, without asking a single question as to why he 
did it—self-abnegation passing wonderful in a woman ! 

“You have forgotten to cry,” she whispered, dropping back 
from the ox’s head. ‘We have passed two alleys without a 
warning !” 

And so once more there rang down the streets of the town of 
San Ildefonso that dolorous and terrible cry which was to be 
heard in the dread plague-years, not only in the Iberian peninsula 
but also in England and Rollo’s own Scotland, “ Bring out your 
dead! Bring out your dead !” | 

It chanced that in the next street, the last of the little town, 
they made up their full complement. The heads of the oxen 
were directed once more towards the Hermitage. They turned 
this corner and that slowly and decorously till, with a quickening 
of pace and a forward inclination of the meek, moist nostrils, the 
pair struck into the woodland path towards their stable at the 
Hermitage. 

Not one word either of love or of reproach had Rollo spoken 
since those into which he had been startled by the fear lest the 
girl should set her hand upon the dead of the plague. Nor did 
they speak even now. Rollo only put out his gloved hand to 
steady the cart here and there in the deeper ruts, motioning 
Concha to remain at the head of the oxen, where no breath of the 
dead might blow upon her. 

Thus, no man saying them nay, they arrived at the Hermitage 
of San Ildefonso. It was quiet even as they had left it. 

As they came round to the front of the building, the Basque at 
the door was before them. He met them on the steps, a lantern 
in his hand. 

“ Who is this?” he asked, with a significant gesture towards 
Concha. 

* Carlo—a lad of our company, an Andalucian,” said Rollo in 
answer. ‘I met him by chance in the town, and he has helped 
me with the oxen.” 

The friar nodded and, letting down the rear flap of the cart he 
surveyed the melancholy harvest. 

“Twelve!” he said. “Not many, but enough. The dead will 
guard us well from the evil men! Aye, better than an army of 
twelve thousand living !” 
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And attiring himself in an apron of tarred stuff similar to the 
gloves, he fastened another of the same material upon Rollo. 

“We will now proceed to set our sentries!” he said, grimly. 

As Rollo put on the gauntlets and approached to help Brother 
Teodoro to draw out the corpses, Concha hovered near, half timid, 
and yet with a certain decision of manner. The timidity was 
lest she should be refused in that which it was upon her tongue 
to ask. 

“Let me help the brother,” she said at last; “I have nursed 
many—no plague will touch me!” 

The monk stared at the lad in wonder as he proffered his 
request. But Rollo roughly and angrily ordered Concha back to 
the heads of the oxen, which, with true Spanish fortitude, stood 
chewing the cud till they should be set free and returned to 
their stalls. 

“Is this boy by any chance your brother?” said the monk, as 
between them they settled the first sheeted dead in his niche by 
the side of the great door. 

“Nay,” said Rollo, “not my brother.” 

“Then of a surety he hath a great affection for you,” continued 
the monk. “It is a thing unusual in one of his age!” 

To this Rollo did not reply, and in silence the cart was led 
about the house till every door and practicable entrance was 
guarded by one of these solemn warders. Then, the dead-cart 
being pushed within its shed and the oxen restored to their 
stalls, the three went within and the doors were locked, the bolts 
drawn, and everything about the Hermitage made as secure as 
possible, 

It was yet a good two hours from daylight, and if the gipsies 
were coming that night their appearance would not be long 
delayed. It was Rollo’s opinion that they would attack with the 
first glimmer of light from the east. For the Ermita de San 
Ildefonso was not like La Granja, a place set amongst open 
parterres. It was closely guarded by tall trees, and in the 
absence of a moon the darkness was intense, a faint star-glimmer 
alone being reflected from the white-washed walls of the 
Hermitage. 

Within, the two stout brothers and the little humorously- 
featured almoner had already seen to the safety of every window 
and door. Above stairs in a retired chamber the little Queen had 
been sequestered from any breath of the plague-stricken sentries 
keeping their last vigil without, and also that she might be safe 
from any random bullet if the place should be attacked. 

Rollo followed the Basque upwards to the roof, and Concha 
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with her capa still about her shoulders, followed Rollo into the 
light of the hall, nervously dragging the folds as low as possible 
about her knees. 

The little Queen had two candles before her, and under her 
fingers was a great book of maps upon which dragons and tritons, 
whales and sea monsters, writhed across uncharted seas, while an 
equal wealth of unicorns and fire-breathing gryphons freely 
perambulated the unexplored continental spaces. As it chanced 
Isabel was not at all sleepy, and to quiet her the Basque had set 
out some of the illuminating materials belonging to the order on 
slabs of porcelain, and with these she was employed in making 
gay the tall pages with the national yellow and red, and (as her 
great namesake had done before her) planting the flag of Spain 
over considerably more than half the world. 

But as soon as the girl’s eyes fell on Concha, she sprang up 
and let paint-brush and china-slab fall together to the ground. 

“Oh, I know you,” she cried (here Rollo trembled), “you are 
the new page-boy from Aranjuez! He was to arrive to-day. 
What is your name?” 

“Carlo,” said the new page-boy from Aranjuez, from whose 
cheek also the rose had momentarily fled. 

“And why do you wear that curious red cap ?” cried the little 
Queen. “I know Dona Susana would be very angry if she saw 
you. Pages must show their hair and wear it in curls too. Have 
you pretty hair ?” 

“Tt is the cap of liberty the boy wears, Princess!” said the 
Basque friar, breaking in quickly, and with some irony. ‘ Do 
you not know that since Seiior Mendizabel came to Madrid from 
England we are all to have as much liberty as we want ?” 

“ Well,” replied the Princess, tartly, “all I know is that I wish 
I had more of it. Dona Susana will not let me doasingle thing I 
want todo. But when I grow up I mean to do just what I like.” 

Which truly Bourbon and royal sentiment had a better fate 
than most prophesies, for Isabel the Second afterwards lived 
to fulfil it to the uttermost, both in the spirit and in the letter. 

But the girl had not yet finished her inspection of Concha. 

“Do you know,” she went on, “I think you are the very 
prettiest boy I have ever seen. You may come and kiss me. 
When I am grown up, I will make you an officer of my body- 
guard! “ 

o * . . 
ms g little Isabel Segunda to make friends according to her 
heart with the page-boy from Aranjuez (to whom she immediately 
proceeded to swear unalterable fidelity) Rollo and Brother Teodoro 
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retired, to await with what patience they might the long-delayed 
approach of the gipsies. 

“Twice during your absence did I believe them on their way,” 
said the friar. ‘On the first occasion I heard in the wood wild 
cries, mixed with oaths, cursings, and revilings, unfit for any 
Christian ears. God help this land that holdeth such heathens 
within it! But something must have affrighted the factions, for 
little by little the noises died away. I saw the red gleam in the 
sky wax and wane. And once there was a scream, strange and 
terrible, like that of a demon unchained. But lo! when you 
came again with the oxen and the dead, all grew still. It was 
passing strange!” 

“Not, as I think, more strange than that!” said Rollo, looking 
out over the parapet and pointing to the grim line of sentries 
which guarded the Hermitage of San Ildefonso. The ruddy light 
of approaching day scarce tinged the tree-tops, but the highest 
fleecy clouds caught the glow long before the horizon was touched. 
Yet the darkness down among the trees was less absolute than 
before. There was also a weird, far-away crying, and then the 
cheerful clatter of hoofs upon a road nearer at hand. A slight 
stirring among the higher foliage advertised the coming of a 
breeze. Involuntarily the two men shivered, as with a soughing 
murmur a blast of icy wind swept down from the peaks of 
Penalara, and the Basque gripped his companion by the arm. 
Priest as he was, the superstitions of his ancient race were not 
dead in his heart, nor had he forgotten his early military associa- 
tions with camps and sentinels. 

“Grand rounds!” he said, ‘‘ it is the Angel of Death visiting his 
outposts |” 

But Rollo had other and more practical thoughts. He was 
aware that after the fatigues of the night and the proximity of so 
many victims of the plague, a chill would most likely be fatal. 
So he carefully drew a silken handkerchief from his pocket and 
fastened it calmly about his throat, advising the monk to cover 
his head with his hood. 

Then suddenly another sound caught his ear. It was the 
identical signal he had heard from Sergeant Cardono, the same 
that had been repeated in the garden of the royal palace as he 
stood among the reeds of the cane brake. Beginning with the 
low morning twitter of the swallow, it increased in volume till 
it carried far over the woodlands, wild and shrill as he remembered 
the winter cry of the whaups sweeping down from the Fife 
Lomonds to follow the ebb tide as it recedes from Eden Mouth 
towards Tents Muir, 
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“They are here,” he whispered hoarsely to his companion. “It 
is the gipsies’ battle signal!” 

The Basque spread abroad his hands, raising them first to 
heaven and anon pointing in the direction of the approaching foe. 

“The scourge of God!” he cried, “let the scourge of God 
descend upon those that do wickedly! The prayer of a dying 
man availeth! Let the doom fall!” 

He was silent a moment, and then added with an air of 
majestic prophecy—“ Oaths and cursings are in their mouths, 
but, like the dead in the camp of Sennacherib shall they be 
dead and dumb.” 

He again spread his hands abroad, as if he pronounced a bene- 
diction upon the sentries posted below. 

“ Blessed souls,” he cried, “for whom we of this Holy House 
have died that you might live, cause that your poor vile bodies 
may fight for us this night! Let the dead meet the living and 
the living be overthrown! Hear, Almighty Lord of both quick 
and dead—hear and answer!” 


Cuartrr XXXVIII. 
CONCHA SAYS AMEN. 


Looxine down from their station on the roof, Rollo and the friar 
could see what appeared to be the main force of the gipsies 
drawing near through the alleys of the wood. They approached 
in no order or military formation, which indeed it was never their 
nature to adopt. But they came with a sufficiency of confused 
noise, signalling and crying through the aisles of the forest. 

“They are telling each other to spread out on the wings and 
encircle the house on the north,” whispered Rollo (who understood 
their dialect) in a low voice to the Basque friar by his side. 

The monk laughed a low chuckling laugh. 

“They will find the holy Hermitage equally well guarded on 
that side!” he said, And as they stood silent the rose of dawn 
began slowly to unfold itself over the tree-tops with that awful 
stillness which characterises the daybreaks of the south. The 
glades of the wood were filled with a glimmering filmy light, in 
which it was easy to imagine the spirits of the dead hovering over 
their earthy tenements. 

The gipsies came on as usual, freely and easily, land pirates on 
their own ground, none able to make them afraid. They had been 
checked, it is true, at the palace. The royal guard seemed to 
have returned unexpectedly thither, contrary to their informa- 
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tion, but on the other hand they had successfully plundered all 
the store-houses, cellars, and despachos of the great square. 

Some of them still carried botas of wine (the true “leather 
bottel”) in their hands or swung across their shoulders, and ever 
and anon took a swig to keep their courage up as they came near. 
Some sang and shouted, for were they not going to rout the lazy 
monks, always rich in money and plate, out of their lurking 
places? Was it not they who had first tried to make Christians 
of the Romany, and by so doing had shown the government how 
to entrap them into their armies, subjecting the free blood of 
Egypt to their cursed drafts and conscriptions ? 

“To the knives’ point with them, then!” they shouted. “ They 
who prate so much of paradise, let them go thither, and that with 
speed!” This would be a rare jest to tell for forty years by 
many a swinging kettle, and while footing it over many a lonely 
and dispeopled heath. 

Thus with laughter and shouting they came on, and to Rollo, 
peering eagerly over the battlements, the white-wrapped corpses 
along the walls seemed to turn slowly blood-red before his eyes— 
the flaunting crimson of the sky above contrasting with the green 
of the woods, and tinging the white shrouds with its ominous 
hue. But still the gipsies came on. 

First of all strode the man who had called himself the 
Executioner of Salamanca, Ezquerra, he who had saved the life of 
José Maria upon the scaffold. He came forward boldly intending 
to thunder with his knife-handle upon the great door. But at 
the foot of the steps he stopped. 

Looking to either hand, he saw, almost erect within their niches, 
a strange pair of figures, apparently wrapped in bloody raiment 
from head to foot. He staggered back nerveless and shaken. 

“What are these faceless things,” he cried, “surely the evil 
spirits are here!” And in deadly fear he put his hand before 
his eyes lest his vision should be blasted by a portent. 

And from the other side of the Hermitage came an answering 
cry of fear. 

“Be brave, Ezquerra,” called out one behind him, “’tis 
nothing—only some monk’s trick ! ” 

Ezquerra over his shoulder cast a fierce glance at the speaker. 

“ Brother,” he cried, “ you who are so full of courage that you 
can supply others, go up these steps and find out the trick for 
yourself ! ” 

Nevertheless through very pride of place as their temporary 
leader, Ezquerra set his feet once more on the steps and mounted. 
The shrouded figures grew less red as he approached. 
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“ After all it 7s some trick!” he shouted angrily, “ we will 
make the fools pay for this! Did they think to practise the 
black art upon those whose fathers have used all magic, black 
and white, for ten thousand years?” 

So saying he set his hand to the face-cloth of the nearest figure 
and plucked it away. Then was revealed to his affrighted and 
revolted gaze the features swollen and bloated of one who had 
died of the Black Plague. 

At the same moment, and before his followers could set their 
hands to their mouths or retreat a step, round both corners of the 
building there came a double swarm of gipsies, running at random 
through the tangle of the wood and streaming along the paths. 

The Executioner of Salamanca also turned and ran down the 
steps. 
“Touch the thing who will!” he cried, “I have done 
with it!” 

And the entire attacking party with their knives and sledge- 
hammers would in like manner have fled, but for a strange and 
unlooked-for event which happened at that moment. 

As Rollo peered over the low parapet, he saw a slight form 
rush suddenly across the front of the fleeing gipsies, shouting at 
and striking the fugitives. And even at that distance he was 
sure that it must be the daughter of Muiioz, whom he had left 
captive in La Granja. She had been safely enough locked in the 
castle—how then had she escaped? He remembered the sergeant’s 
last threat that he would have some conversation with Senor 
Muiioz. He wondered if the girl’s escape had anything to do 
with that. That it was not impossible to escape from the palace, 
the presence of Concha Cabezos upstairs informed him. 

But all theorising of this kind was stopped at sight of the 
vehement anger of the girl, and of the evident power she had over 
these wild and savage men. She did not even hesitate to strike a 
fugitive with her clenched fist if he attempted to evade her. In 
her fury-she drew a knife from Ezquerra’s belt and struck at the 
throat of the Executioner of Salamanca. 

So vehement was her anger and so potent her influence, that 
the girl actually succeeded in arresting more than half the fleeing 
gipsies. Some however evaded her, and she would stay her head- 
long course a moment to send a fierce curse after them. ~ 

“She is crazed!” thought Rollo, “her wrongs have driven her 
mad!” 

But the sight of that glimmering array of plague-stricken 
sentinels waiting for them still and silent in the red dawn, was 
more than the fortitude of the rallied forces could stand. Upon 
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approaching the Hermitage the gipsies showed again symptoms of 
renewed flight. 

Whereupon the girl, shrilly screaming the vilest names at 
them and in especial designating Ezquerra as the craven-hearted 
spawn of an obscene canine ancestry, mounted the steps herself 
with the utmost boldness and confidence. 

“T will teach you,” she screamed, “I, a girl and alone, will 
show you what sacks of straw ye are frighted of. Do ye not 
know that the great prize is here, within this very house, behind 
these defenceless windows and card-board doors. The Queen of 
Spain, whose ransom is worth twice ten thousand duros, if your 
coward hearts dared not shed her black Bourbon blood. Behold!” 

It was only by craning far out over the parapet (so far indeed 
that he might easily have been discovered from below had there 
been any to look) that Rollo was able to see what followed. But 
every eye was fixed on the girl. No one among all that company 
had even a glance to waste upon the sky-line of the Ermita de 
San Ildefonso. 

This was the thing Rollo saw as he looked. 

The girl spurned the fallen face-cloth with her bare foot, and 
catching the body of the dead man in her arms, she dragged it 
out of its niche and cast it down the steps upon which it lay all 
abroad, half revealed and hideous in the morning light. This 
done, rushing back as swiftly and with the same volcanic energy 
to the occupant of the other niche, she hurled him by main force 
after his companion. Then, panting and wan, with her single 
tattered garment half rent from her flat ill-nourished body, she 
lifted one arm aloft in triumph and cried, “'There, you dogs, that 
is what you were afraid of!” 

But even as she stood thus revealed in the morning light, a low 
murmur of terror and astonishment ran round all who saw her. 
For in the struggle the girl had uncovered her shoulder and 
breast, and there, upon her young and girlish skin, appeared the 
dread irregular blotches which betrayed the worst and most deadly 
form of the disease, 

“The Black Plague! The Black Plague!” shrieked the throng 
of besiegers, surging this way and that like a flock of sheep which 
strange dogs drive, as with wild and shrill cries they turned and 
fled headlong towards the mountains. 

The girl, speechless with wrath, and perhaps also with the 
death-sickness far advanced within her, took a step forward as if 
to follow them. But forgetful of where she stood, she missed her 
footing, and so fell headlong, and lay across the dead sentinel 
whom she had first dragged from his post. 
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The Basque looked over Rollo’s shoulder and pointed downwards 
with a certain dread solemnity. 

“What did I tell you?” he said. “The finger of God! The 
finger of God hath touched her! Let us go down. The sun will 
be above the horizon in twenty minutes.” 

“ Had we not better wait?” urged Rollo. ‘ They may return. 
Think of our responsibility, of our feeble defences, of ——” 

“Of Concha,” he was about to say, but checked himself, and 
added quietly, “ of the little Queen!” 

The monk crossed himself with infinite calm. 

“They will not return,” he said, “it is our duty to lay these in 
the quiet earth ere the sun rises. There is no infection to be 
feared till an hour after sunrise.” 

“ But the girl, the daughter of Mufioz?” said Rollo, “ did not 
she take the disease from the dead?” : 

“Nay,” said the Basque. “I have often beheld the smitten of 
the plague like that. It works so upon very many. For a time 
they are as it were possessed with seven devils, and the strength 
of man is vain against them. They snap strong cords even as 
Samson did the Philistine withes. Then—puff! Comes a breath 
of morning air chill from the Sierra, and they are gone. They 
were—and they are not. The finger of God hath touched them. 
So it was with this girl.” 

“T will follow you!” said Rollo, awe-stricken in spite of him- 
self. “Tell me what I am to do!” 

The monk pressed his hand again to his brow a little wearily. 
“T fear,” he said, “that it will fall to you to perform the 
greater part of the work. For Brother Domingo, our good 
almoner, he of the merry countenance, died of his fatigues early 
this morning, and the other two, my brethren, are once more in 
the town bringing God to the dying!” 

Instinctively Rollo removed his hat from his head. 

“ But,” added the monk, “they dug the graves in holy ground 
before they went!” 

In silence Rollo permitted himself to be covered with an armour 
of freshly tarred cloth, which was considered in Spain at that 
time to be a complete protection against plague infection. The 
monk Teodoro was proceeding to array himself in like manner, 
when Concha appeared beside them and held out her hands for 
the gauntlets. 

“The little Princess is asleep,” she said eagerly; “I am strong. 
I have as good a right to serve God as either of you—and as great 
a need!” 


The Basque gazed at her curiously. Her hair was still wholly 
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covered by the red sailor’s cap. To the eye she appeared a mere 
boy in her page’s dress, but there was at all times something 
irresistibly attractive about Concha’s face. Now her lips quivered 
sensitively, but her eyes were steady. She continued to hold out 
her hands. 

“T demand that you permit me to serve God!” she cried to 
Brother Teodoro, 

The monk shrugged his shoulders with a pitying gesture and 
looked from one to the other. 

“Tam an old dragoon,” he said, “and under the guidons of el 
Gran’ Lor’ I have seen the like. It is none of my business, of 
course, but all the same it is a pity. I should be happier to leave 
you watching the slumbers of the Princess!” 

“Ah!” cried Concha, earnestly, “if you are indeed an old 
soldier, and a good one under guidon or holy cross—for this time 
let me be one also!” 

“You are young—I pray you, think!” urged the Basque, 
“There is great danger! Look at that maid there, and what she 
hath brought on herself.” 

“ Ah,” said Concha, softly—so softly indeed as to be almost 
inaudible, “ but the difference is that she did this thing for hate 
—while—J—I——” 

She did not finish her sentence, but raising her eyes, wet with 
the seldom-coming tears, to those of the stern-faced brother, she 
said instead, “Give me the dress and let us be gone. The sun is 
rising |” 

“Tf you are indeed determined, you shall have that of Brother 
Domingo,” said Teodoro; “he was of little more than your height, 
and died, not of the plague, but simply from doing his duty.” 

“Then let me die in no other way!” said Concha, putting it on 
as happily as another maiden might dress for a ball. 

These three went out to their terrible task, and as they were 
harnessing the bullock cart once more and spreading a clean cloth 
over it, Rollo, moved in his heart of hearts, came near. Never 
did two such lovers as they meet more strangely arrayed. Yet 
he laid his black gauntlet across her arm and whispered a word 
which Brother Teodoro did not hear, being, as he took good care 
to be, busied about the straps and harnessings. 

“T do not think that love will let us die—yet!” he said. 

“That is a prayer. Amen!” said Concha, in a whisper, lifting 
her eyes to his. 

It was a strange betrothing, and little said. But when at last 
he put the ox-goad in her hands, Concha knew that the night had 
indeed passed away and that the morning was come. 
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CHapten XXXIX. 


A HANDFUL OF ROSES, 


Patientiy and softly went the oxen about the little pottage 
garden of the friars, till, where the soil was sandiest and the 
ground most open, under a south-looking wall on which the roses 
were still clustering (for they grow roses late at La Granja), lo! 
a trench was dug. It was not so deep asa rich man’s grave in 
other countries, but in Spain as elsewhere a little earth covers a 
multitude of sorrows. 

This long shallow trench had been the last work of the two 
remaining monks ere they departed to their duty in the stricken 
village. Savage men, heathen of heart and cruel of hand might 
await them there. Black plague would certainly lurk in every 
doorway. Yet these two brothers, simple in the greatness of 
their faith—not of the wise of the land, not of the apparent salt 
of the earth, but only plain devout men, ignorant of all beyond 
their breviaries and their duty to their fellows—had gone forth 
as quietly and unostentatiously as a labouring man shoulders his 
mattock and trudges to his daily toil. 

Of the three that remained, Brother Teodoro did his best; but 
in spite of his endeavours the bulk of the work fell to Rollo and 
Concha. Yet under the page’s dress and the rude outer slough of 
tarred canvas the girl’s heart sang. There was nothing terrible 
in death when he and she together lifted the stuff of mortality 
and laid it in its last resting-place. Without a shudder she 
replaced a fallen face-cloth. With Rollo opposite to her she 
took the feet of the dead that had guarded them so well in the 
red morning light, and when all were laid a-row in the rest 
which lasts till the Judgment Day, and before the first spadeful 
of earth had fallen, Concha, with a sudden impulse, took a 
kerchief- from her neck, and plucked a double handful of the 
roses that clustered along the wall. They were white roses, 
small, but of a sweet perfume, having grown in that high 
mountain air. Then without a word, and while the monk was 
still busy with his prayers for the dead, she sprang down to 
where at the corner opposite to Brother Domingo the daughter 
of Muiioz had been laid, the pinched fierceness of her countenance 
relaxed into a far-away smile. 

Concha spread the kerchief tenderly over the face of the girl, 
dropping tears the while. And she crossed the little hands 
which pain and madness had driven to deeds of darkness and 
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blood, upon the breast in which the angry heart had beaten so 
hotly, and scattered the white roses over all. 

Then while the Basque Teodoro did his office over his dead 
brother, Concha kneeled at the foot of the trench, a little crucifix 
in her hand. Her lips moved as she held the rude image of the 
Crucified over that fierce little head and sorely-tortured body. 
He who had cast out so many devils, would surely pardon and 
understand. So at least she thought. Rollo watched her, and 
though brought up to be a good Presbyterian by his father, he 
knew that this little foolish Concha might yet teach him how to 

ray. 

, “God may hear her before the other, who knows!” he 
murmured. “One is a man praying for men—she, a maiden 
praying for a maid!” 

Then Rollo made the girl, whom the scene had somewhat over- 
wrought, go off to a secluded part of the garden and wash in the 
clean cool water of a fountain, while he remained to shovel in the 
soil and pack it well down upon the bodies of the dead who had 
served his purpose so faithfully. Last of all he unyoked and fed 
the oxen, leaving them solemnly munching their fodder, blinking 
their meek eyes and ruminating upon the eternal sameness of 
things in their serene bovine world. He came out, stripped 
himself to the skin and washed in one of the deserted kitchens 
from which Brother Domingo, sometime almoner and cook to the 
Ermita of San Ildefonso, had for ever departed. 

This being completed to his satisfaction, he went out to find 
Concha, who, her face radiant with the water of the Guadarrama 
(and other things which the young morning had brought her), 
met him as he came to her through the wood. 

She held up her face to be kissed as simply and naturally as 
a child. Death was all about them, but of a truth these two 
lived. Yea, and though they should die ere nightfall, still 
throughout the eternities they might comfort themselves, in 
whatsoever glades of whatsoever afterworlds they might wander, 
that on earth they had lived, and not in vain. 

For if it be true that God is Love, equally true is it that love 
is life. And this is the secret of all things new and old, of Adam 
and Eve his wife, of Alpha and Omega, of the mystic OM, of 
the joined serpent, of the Somewhat which links us to the 
Someone. 

* * * * * 

It was now Rollo’s chiefest desire to get back to the palace and 
find out what had happened there during his absence. He had 
heard the rattle of musketry fire again and again during the 
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night, and he feared, as much from the ensuing silence as from 
the escape of the danghter of Muiioz, that some disaster must 
have occurred. He would have started at once to reconnoitre, 
but Brother Teodoro, hearing of his intention, volunteered to 
find out whether the gipsies had wholly evacuated the neighbour- 
heod. 

There was a private path from the grounds of the Hermitage 
which led into those of the palace. By this the Basque hastened 
off, and it was no long time before he returned, carrying the news 
that not only were the town clear and the gardens of the palace 
free from marauders, but that Rollo’s people were still in full 
possession of La Granja. He had even been able to speak with 
one of the royal servants for an instant, a man with whom he had 
some acquaintance. But this conference, the Basque added, had 
been hastily interrupted by a certain old woman of a fierce aspect, 
who had ordered the young man off. Nevertheless he had gained 
enough information to assure him that there would now be no 
danger in the whole party returning openly to the Palace of La 
Granja. 

Accordingly Rollo set out, with Concha still wrapt in the cloak 
which covered her page’s dress. Rollo would gladly have carried 
the little Princess, but Isabel had taken so overwhelming a fancy 
to Concha that she could not be induced to quit her side for a 
moment. Indeed, she declared her intention of leaving her 
mother and Dona Susana and returning to Aranjuez with Concha 
so soon as her message should be delivered. 

Rollo whispered that the pretended page should not discourage 
this sudden devotion, since in the journey that still lay before 
them the willingness of the little Princess to accompany them 
might make all the difference between success and failure. 

The Sergeant received them at the garden door, which he had 
so carefully watched all night. There was a kindlier look than 
usual upon his leathern and saturnine features. 

“TI judge, senor,” he said, as he saluted Rollo, “that you have 
more to'tell me than I have to tell you.” 

“In any case, let me hear your story first,” said Rollo; “ mine 
can keep!” 

“Tn brief then, having your authority,” began the Sergeant, “I 
permitted his Excellency the Duke of Rianzares to have an inter- 
view with his daughter, at which, for safety’s sake, I was present, 
and gained a great deal of information that may be exceedingly 
useful to us in the future. But in one thing I confess that I was 
not sufficiently careful. The girl, being left to herself for a 
moment, escaped—by what means I know not. Nor” (this with 
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a quaint glance at Concha) “ was she the only lady who left the 
palace that night without asking my leave ! ” 

But without answering the cloaked page passed him rapidly, 
and with the Princess still clinging to her hand, she passed 
upstairs. The Sergeant looked after her and her young charge. 

“ You are sure of this lady’s discretion?” he said. 

“T have proved it to the death,” answered the young man 
briefly and a little haughtily. 

The Sergeant shrugged his shoulders as if he would have said 
with the Basque friar, “It is none of my business.” But instead 
he took up his report to his superior and said, ‘“‘ We buried the 
body of the poor woman Dona Susana within the precincts of the 
Colegiata——” 


“ And an hour ago I buried the body of her slayer,” said Rollo, 
calmly. 

For an instant the Sergeant looked astonished, as indeed well 
he might, but he restrained whatever curiosity he felt, and only 
said ; 

“You will let me hear what happened in your own time, and 
also how you discovered and regained the little Princess? ” 

Rollo nodded. 

“ And speaking of the Princess, if she asks questions,” continued 
Cardono, “had she not better be told that Dona Susana has gone 
to visit her relations—which, as she was the last of her family, is, 
I believe, strictly true!” 

“But the Queen-Regent and the Duke—Seiior Muioz, I 
mean?” queried Rollo. ‘ What of them?” For the young man 
had even yet no high opinion of that nobleman or of his vocation 
in life, 

“Oh, as to the Duke,” answered the Sergeant, “I do not think 
that we shall have much trouble with him. The Queen is our 
Badajoz. She is so set on returning to Madrid that she will not 
move a step towards Aragon, and we have not enough force to 
carry her thither against her will with any possibility of 
secrecy.” 

“We might take the little Princess alone,” mused Rollo, “she 
would go with Concha anywhere. Of that I am certain.” 

The Sergeant shook his head. 

“The Queen-Regent, and she alone, is the fountain of authority. 
If you kidnap and sequester her within the Carlist lines, you will 
certainly paralyse the government at Madrid. Especially you 
may prevent the sweeping away of the monasteries—which, I 
take it, is at the bottom of all this pother, though for the life 
of me I cannot see what concern the matter is of yours, But to 
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carry off the Princess would profit you nothing. Isabel Segunda 
is but a child and will not come of age for many years. Your 
friend the Abbot would gain nothing by her captivity. But the 
Queen-Regent were a prize indeed!” 

After he had spoken thus freely, Rollo continued to muse and 
the Sergeant to watch him. The latter had a great opinion of 
this young man’s practical ability. 

“Tf he had had but the fortune to be born poor—and in 
Andalucia, he might have been one day as great as 1!” was the 
opinion of this modest Sergeant. And indeed he spoke but the 
words of truth and soberness. For it was the opinion of nine out 
of ten of his countrymen that he, José Maria of Ronda, was the 
greatest man of all time. 

“Well,” said Rollo at last, “let us go up and talk a little to 
my friends and el Sarria. I think I see a way of inducing her 
Royal Highness to accompany us. But it will require some 
firmness and even a certain amount of severity.” 

The Sergeant nodded with grim appreciation. 

“It is a pity with women,” he said, philosophically, “ but 
sometimes, I know, it is the only way.” 

“The severity I speak of,” continued Rollo, not regarding his 
words, “will mostly fall to the lot of the Seior Munoz. But we 
may chance to work on the lady’s feelings through him.” 

The Sergeant gave Rollo a quick glance in which was discernible 
a certain alertness of joy. The Sergeant also did not love his 
grandeeship, the Duke of Rianzares. 

So these two went abreast up the great staircase and found the 
Princess Isabel already playing joyously with Etienne, John 
Mortimer joining clumsily in as best he could. Concha had 
vanished, and La Giralda was nowhere to be seen. 

“The rogue is in no haste to visit her mother after her night 
adventure!” said the Sergeant in a low tone, as Rollo and he 
stood watching the scene from the doorway. 

“Nor I,” admitted Rollo with a smile, “yet see the lady we 
must !” 

“ And shall!” said the Sergeant. 

Yet in spite of the unpleasant interview which lay before him, 
Rollo could not help smiling at the game that was going forward 
in the upper hall. 

“Sur le pont d’Avignon, 
Tout le monde y passe,” 
chanted Etienne. 

“Tout le monde y passe!” chorused the little Princess, holding 
out her hands. 
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John Mortimer made a confused noise in his throat and 
presently was compelled to join the circle and dance slowly 
round, his countenance meantime suggestive of the mental 
reserve that such undignified proceedings could only be excused 
as being remotely connected with the safe shipment of a hundred 
hogsheads of Priorato, 


“The children walk like this, 
And the ladies walk like that—” 


There was no help for it. Etienne and the Princess first 
mimicked the careless trip of the children, and then, with chin in 
the air and lift of imaginary furbelow, the haughty tread of the 
good dames of Avignon as they took their way homeward over 
their ancient bridge. 

But suddenly arrested with both hands in the air and his mouth 
open, John Mortimer looked on in confusion and a kind of mental 
stupor. He was glad that no one of his nation was present to see 
him making a fool of himself. The next moment Isabel had 
seized his hand, and he found himself again whirling lumpishly 
round to the ancient refrain : 


“Sur le pont d’Avignon, 
Tout le monde y passe!” 


The little Queen’s merry laugh rang out at his awkwardness, 
and then seeing Rollo she ran impetuously to him. 

“Come you and play,” she cried, “the red foreigner plays like 
a wooden puppet. And where is that darling little page boy 
from Aranjuez?” 

“That I cannot tell,” quoth Rollo, “but here comes his 
sister!” 

A moment after Concha entered the room talking confidentially 
to La Giralda. She was now dressed in her own girlish costume 
of belted blouse, black basquiiia pleated small after the Andalucian 
manner, and the quaint and pretty rebozo thrown coquettishly 
back from the finest and most bewitching hair in Spain. 

The little Isabel went up to Concha, took her by the hand, 
perused her from head to foot, and then remarked with deep 
feeling : 

“You are very well, Senorita, but—I liked your brother 
better !” 
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Cuartrr XL, 
ALL DANDIES ARE NOT COWARDS. 


Ir was not, however, so simple a matter as Rollo supposed to 
obtain an audience with the Queen-Regent of Spain, Her 
daughter, willing but by no means eager to see her mother, had at 
last been taken to her room by one of the serving-men, whose 
faithfulness during the night had been greatly stimulated by La 
Giralda’s declared intention of shooting either of them who should 
fail from his post for an instant. 

To the same gold-laced functionary, upon his return, Rollo 
made his request. . 

“Tell her Majesty that those gentlemen who last night defended 
the palace, wish to be admitted into her presence in order that 
they may represent to her the danger of remaining longer in a 
house exposed alike to the attacks of bloodthirsty villains and to 
the ravages of the plague.” 

“ Her Majesty, being otherwise engaged, is not able to receive the 
gentlemen,” was the civil but unsatisfactory answer brought back. 

Rollo stood a moment fuming, biting his thumb-nail as he had 
a fashion of doing when thinking deeply. Then he asked a sudden 
question : 

“ Where is el Sarria?” 

“ Without on the terrace—doing a little sentry duty on his own 
account,” said the Sergeant. “I told him that the gipsies, being 
walkers in darkness, had gone off for at least twelve hours, and 
that there was no use in any further vigilance till nightfall, 
should it be our ill-fortune to spend another night in this 
place. But ” (here the Sergeant shrugged his shoulders very 
slightly, as only an Andalucian or a Frenchman can), “ well—our 
excellent Don Ramon is the best and bravest of men. But it is a 
pity that he has not room here for more than one idea at a time!” 

And Sergeant Cardono tapped his brow with his forefinger. 

“T do not know,” said Rollo, smiling, “if the one idea is a good 
one, it may carryamanfar! But that matters nothing now. Let 
these two friends of mine, Don Juan and M. de Saint Pierre, take 
his place on the terrace. We have a difficult part to play upstairs, 
and we want only men of your nation or mine—men neither 
easily excited nor yet over-scrupulous!” 

He added the last words under his breath. 

And s0, on protext that it was time el Sarria should be relieved, 
a few minutes thereafter John Mortimer and Etienne found them- 
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selves pleasantly situated on the broad terrace looking out on the 
dry fountains and the glittering waterfalls of La Granja, while el 
Sarria solemnly mounted the stairs to hold audience with his 
young leader. 

No great talker was el Sarria at any time, and now he had 
nothing to say till Rollo informed him why he wanted his help. 
Then he was ready to do everything but talk—go to the world’s 
end, fight to the death, give up all except Dolores (and risk even 
her!) that he might do the will of his chief. El Sarria was not 
good at fine ethical distinctions, but he understood obedience 
prompt and unquestioning, through and through and up and down. 

Rollo did not directly reveal his intentions to his followers, nor 
did he take Concha into his confidence. He had not even spoken 
another word to her, but a glance had passed between them, and 
Concha was satisfied. It had told her much—that he loved her, 
that his heart held her to be the best-beloved thing the sun shone 
on—that there were dangers and difficulties before them, but 
that whatever happened neither would look back nor take their 
hands from the plough. Yes, O wise sceptic, it was indeed a 
comprehensive glance, yet it passed as swiftly as when in a placid 
lake a swallow dips his wing in full flight and is off again with 
the drops pearling from his feathers. 

“T wish you to follow me, gentlemen,” he said slowly. “ Bring 
your arms. If her Majesty the Queen-Regent of Spain will not 
see us, perhaps we may fare better with the Queen’s Consort! I 
for one intend that we shall!” 

Without offering any further explanation, Rollo turned and 
marched steadily but not hastily to the chamber door of Senor 
Muioz, Duke of Rianzares. The liveried servant who was approach- 
ing with a jug of hot water (the younger of La Giralda’s charges 
on the previous night), called out to them that they could not at 
that moment see his Excellency. He was, it appeared, in the act 
of dressing. With the coming of the morning light these two 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber had resumed the entire etiquette 
of the Spanish court, or at least such modified forms of it, as, a 
little disarranged by altitude and the portent of an informal and 
(as yet) unauthorised Prince Consort, prevailed at La Granja. 

But Rollo would have nothing of all this. Enough time had 
been wasted. He merely moved his head a hair’s-breadth to the 
bide, and the young man in gold lace, a most deserving valet-de- 
chambre, found himself looking down at the curved edge of el 
Sarria’s sword-bayonet which almost touched his Adam’s apple 
in a suggestive manner. He promptly dropped the silver pipkin, 
whereon the shaving water of the Duke slowly decanted itself over 
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the parqueterie floor. A portion scalded the valet’s finely shaped 
leg, yet he dared not complain, being in fear of the sword bayonet, 
But in spite of the danger, his mind ran on the question whether 
the skin would accompany the hose when he had an opportunity 
to remove the latter in order to examine his injuries. 

Rollo knocked on the Duke’s door with loud confident knuckles, 
not at all as the gentleman with the shaving water would have 
performed that feat. 

Whereupon inclining his ear he heard hasty footsteps crossing 
the floor, and, suspecting that if he stood on any sort of ceremony 
he might find the door bolted and barred in his face, Kollo turned 
the handle and quietly intruded a good half of a bountifully- 
designed military riding-boot within the apartment of the Duke. 

So correctly had he judged the occupant’s intentions that an 
iron bolt was actually pushed before Don Fernando discovered 
that his door would not close, owing to an unwonted obstruction. 

“Your Excellency,” cried Rollo, in a stern voice, “ we desire to 
speak with you on a question which concerns the lives of all 
within this castle. Being unable'to obtain an interview with her 
Majesty the Queen-Regent, we make bold to request you to convey 
our wishes and—our intentions to her!” 

“T am dressing—I cannot see you, not at present!” cried a 
voice from within. 

“ But, Senor, see you we must and shall,” said Rollo, firmly; 
“in half a minute we shall enter your apartment, so that you 
have due notice of our intention.” 

For this Rollo of ours had an etiquette of his own applicable 
even to circumstances so unique as obtained at the Castle of La 
Granja—which, had the occurrences we describe not been the 
severest history, might justly have been called the first and 
cheapest of all ‘‘ Chateaux en Espagne.” 

Watch in hand Rollo stood, absorbed in the passage of the thirty 
seconds of which he had given notice, and had not the Sergeant 
suddeply dashed the chamber door open, the young Scot’s foot 
would certainly have been crushed toa jelly. For the excellent 
Duke of Rianzares was disclosed in the very act of dropping a 
ponderous marble bust of his wife’s grandfather upon the young 
man’s toes. 

After that, of course, there was no more ceremony with Senor 
Mufioz. He was immediately relieved of his weapon, ordered to 
the farther side of the room away from all possible avenues of 
escape, and further guarded by the sergeant who bent upon hima 
stern and threatening brow. 

Then Rollo began to develop his intentions in a loud clear voice. 
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For if, as he suspected, Maria Cristina chanced to be within ear- 
shot, it might save an explanation in duplicate if she should hear 
at first hand what he was now about to communicate to her 
consort. 

On either side of the young man were his two aides, the Sergeant 
and Ramon Garcia, the first gaunt, tough, and athletic, of any age 
between thirty and sixty, courage and invincible determination 
written plainly on his brow, and in his eyes when he was angered, 
the Angel of Death himself standing like a threat. On the other 
side stood Don Ramon Garcia, gigantic in stature, deep-chested 
and solemn, driven by fate to actions of blood, but all the same 
with the innocent heart of a little child within his breast. 

“Senor Munoz,” said Rollo, speaking sharp and sudden, “ let 
me introduce these gentlemen to your notice. They are two of 
the most famous men in all Spain and worthy of your aquaintance. 
This on my left is Seiior Don José Maria, late of the town of Ronda, 
and this on my right is Don Ramon Garcia, better known as el 
Sarria of Aragon! ” 

For the first time the colour slowly forsook the handsome but 
somewhat florid countenance of the Duke of Rianzares. He was, 
as his valet had truly said, engaged at his toilet, and it is certainly 
difficult to look impressive in a flowered dressing-gown. Being 
Spaniards and therefore gentlemen, el Sarria and the Sergeant 
bowed slightly at Rollo’s introduction, and stood waiting. Rollo, 
noways loth, continued his speech. 

“Your Excellency is now aware of the names of two of those 
whom you may thank for your safety. I myself, to whom the 
Queen-Regent owes the recovery of her daughter, am a Scottish 
gentleman of good birth. My companions below are severally the 
Count of Saint Pierre, a French nobleman of ancient family, 
and Don Juan Mortimer, an English merchant of unchallenged 
probity. 

“Here therefore are five men who have defended the Queen- 
Regent with their lives, and who now judge it to be necessary for 
her and the Princess that they put themselves immediately under 
our protection and leave this place of instant and terrible danger ! ” 

“The Queen will not be dictated to by any combination of men 
whatsoever,” the Duke answered ; “she has resolved to remain at 
La Granja, and therefore nothing can move her!” 

Rollo bowed gracefully but there was a dangerous glitter in his 
eye which might have warned his opponent. 

“Your Excellency,” he went on, with great calmness, “ we look 
confidently for your voice and interest in this matter. You will 
have the goodness to introduce us into the presence of the 
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Queen-Regent. Youare at liberty to announce our intentions and 
prepare her Majesty for a visit!” 

A quick light flashed over the indifferent and dogged countenance 
of Senor Muioz. The hope of escape was written there as plainly 
as if printed in Roman characters across his brow. But for this 
also Rollo had made provision. 

“Guard that inner door,” he cried to el Sarria, and the giant 
moved swiftly to his post, motioning away the gentleman-in- 
waiting as one might displace a dog from a cushion. Then Rollo 
stepped briskly into the corridor, set his hand to his mouth and 
called a single word aloud. 

* Concha !” 

And the girl stood before him almost ere his voice had ceased to 
echo along the corridors. Silent she waited his pleasure. For 
this time it was not Rollo, upon whose love for her the new sun 
had risen, who had called her, but Colonel Rollo Blair, the chief of 
the expedition of which she was an insignificant part. 

“You are armed ?” he queried, as she followed him within the 
door and her quick eyes took in the scene. 

The girl nodded a little resentfully. Surely it was a superfluous 
question. An Andalucian maiden, whose lover’s life is in danger 
every hour, always goes armed. But of course it was Rollo’s duty 
as an officer tomake certain. All the same he might have known. 
She would. 

“Then,” said Rollo, firmly, “ you will accompany this gentleman 
to the apartments of the Queen-Regent. You will permit him ten 
minutes’ private conversation with her Majesty in your presence. 
You will then accompany him back. During his absence he is not 
to lay his hand upon any weapon, have any personal contact with 
the Queen, or open any drawer, cabinet, or case-of-arms. Also he 
is to return with you as soon as you inform him that the time 
allotted is at an end. Here is my watch!” 

“And if the Sefor should refuse to comply with any of these 
demands?” suggested Concha. 

“ He will not refuse,” answered Rollo, “but if the thing should 
happen, why, you have full discretion! You understand ?” 

Concha nodded, and her lips, ordinarily so sweet and yielding, 
grew firm with determination. She understood. So did Muifioz. 

“You do not need to say more,” she said, clearly, “I am an 
Andalucian.” 

Rollo turned to Muiioz. Not being a Spaniard he thought it 
necessary to make the matter yet more clear. 

“You have heard,” he said; “treachery will do you no good, 
and may indeed suddenly deprive her reigning Majesty of the 
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inestimable consolation of your companionship. Be good enough 
to accompany this young lady, sir. In ten minutes I shall expect 
your return with a favourable answer. Permit them to pass, 
Don Ramon!” 

But the consort of the Queen-Regent Maria Cristina fingered 
his chin uncertainly without moving, and Rollo’s brow darkened 
ominously, while the sergeant began to look hopeful. Neither 
were in the mood to put up calmly with any refusal or hesitation. 

“T am quite willing—nay, even anxious to oblige you,” said 
Munoz, “I would gladly undertake the commission, but— 
but——!” 

He stopped as if searching for words, still, however, rubbing 
his chin. 

“But what?” thundered Rollo. The blood of the Blairs was 
rising. 

“Well, to put the matter plainly, I have never appeared before 
her Majesty in this condition before. You would not have me go 
as Tam?” 

“In what condition ?” cried the Scot in great astonishment. 

“Unshaven, and with my hair undressed. That idiot there” 
(pointing to the trembling valet) “spilt the water just when you 
came in!” 

“Nay,” laughed Rollo, much relieved that there was to be no 
shedding of blood, “indeed you must forgive him for that. El 
Sarria there is entirely to blame. And on this occasion I trust 
that her Most Catholic Majesty will pardon the informality of 
your appearance. You can point out to her that you come, not 
on your own part, but as the ambassador of others who were 
somewhat over-earnest in persuading you. I am sure that my 
two friends here will share with me the very serious responsibility 
of your unshaven chin.” 

“That I shall not fail to represent to her Majesty,” said the 
Duke, bowing imperturbably. 

And without any further objections he went out, followed by 
Concka. And that young lady with all the weight of responsi- 
bility swelling in pride under the crossed folds of her rebozo, did 
not vouchsafe even so much as one glance to Rollo, but passed 
her commanding officer with eyes like those of a rear-rank man 
on parade, fixed immovably on the broad back of Senor Muioz. 
As soon as they were alone, however, she moved up alongside, 
fingering her pistol-butt significantly. For this little Concha 
was quite resolved to use her discretion to the uttermost should 
any treachery be intended—aye, or even the appearance of it. 
During their absence the remaining quartette in the chamber 
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of Don Fernando Mufoz held their ground without a word of 
mutual converse. Rollo stared out of the window and listened to 
the slamming of doors and the far-away murmur of voices in the 
direction of the royal apartments. Ramon, like the natural 
gentleman he was, fixed his eyes on the Persian rugs which 
strewed the polished floor and awaited orders. But Sergeant 
Cardono, unconditioned by any such fine scruples, regarded with 
undisguised contempt mingled with pity the gold and ivory fittings 
of the ducal dressing-table, the plated lamps, the gilt candelabra, 
the Dresden china shepherdesses holding out ash-trays, and all 
the varied elegancies which the affection and gratitude of a Queen 
had provided for the tobacco-seller of Torrejon de Ardoz, who, like 
our own Shakespeare, was said to have held many a steed outside 
his father’s door for a meagre dole of pence. For thus by merit, 
diverse in kind it is true, do the really great soar above the 
insignificance of their birth. 

Thus in a straining silence, acute almost to breaking point, 
they waited. Yet something of the epic’s argument came to 
them even at that distance—a shrill woman’s voice vehemently 
debating, then a bass mutter of masculine argument, a quick 
stamp, distinctly feminine, upon the floor, then the slamming of 
a door, and on the back of that the sound of returning footsteps. 

“The Queen refuses to receive you, I am sorry to inform you, 
gentlemen,” said the Duke. “That I did my best this lady will 
bear me witness. But having had no opportunity of private 
conference with her Majesty I was unable (as indeed I anticipated) 
to effect anything.” 

Rollo turned to Concha without wasting words on his former 
ambassador. 

“Return to the Queen’s chamber,” he said, “and inform her 
Majesty that we will wait her pleasure here for other ten minutes. 
And if by the end of that time we are not honoured with a visit 
from her Majesty, we shall most reluctantly and with all respect 
be compelled to shoot Sefiior Fernando Muiioz, whose person we 
hold as 4 hostage for her Majesty’s complaisance in the affair we 
have undertaken. We can waste no more time.” 

Concha’s lips became more rigid than ever. They looked as if 
they never would, should, or could be kissed. Juno herself, 
passing sentence upon the partner of great Jove’s latest trans- 
gression, could not have appeared more inflexibly stern. 

But she only saluted, turned on her heel like a drill-sergeant, 
and marched out by the side door. 

In these trying circumstances the Duke of Rianzares showed an 
unexpected and wholly admirable calm. He leaned against the 
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mantel-piece, glanced once at the ormolu time-piece with the 
address of a Paris maker below the winding holes, and fell again 
to fingering his unshaven chin. He then turned quickly toward 
the trembling valet, who regarded him with eyes which seemed to 
apologise for such unprecedented circumstances. 

“There would have been time to shave me even yet,” he said, 
“only that you were fool enough to spill the shaving-water.” 

Then as if relinquishing hope, he sighed again and fell listlessly 
to regarding himself in the mirror. He was a handsome man, 
even with an unshaven chin that showed over a dressing-gown 
with yellow flowers on a purple ground. Also the pulses of the 
tobacco-seller’s son of the Ardoz estanco must have been urged by 
a pretty equal-beating heart, to enable him to take matters so 
calmly. 

The Sergeant muttered to himself once or twice as if making 
mental note of an important fact which he desired to remember. 

All dandies are not cowards,” was what he was saying. 


Cuapter XLI. 
ROLLO USES A LITTLE PERSUASION. 


Five, six, seven, eight of the ten slow minutes passed away, and 
beyond a glance at the clock and a more absorbing interest in the 
furze on his chin, Senor Mufoz had not moved. The seconds 
hand upon the clock on the mantel-shelf was crawling round its 
miniature dial for the ninth time with vast apparent delibera- 
tion, when a noise was heard from the direction of the Queen’s 
apartments. 

There was a rapid gabble of tongues, a scurry of footsteps, the 
hissing rustle of stiff silken skirts along narrow passages, and a 
voice which exclaimed more and more shrilly, “The murderers ! 
The cowards! Surely they will never dare! Have they forgotten 
that I am a Queen?” 

And with these words Maria Cristina of Naples burst like a 
whirlwind into the room. Her long black hair streamed down 
her back. Her little daughter followed, a comb still in the hand 
with which she had been struggling to take the place of Dona 
Susana, who, as before related, had gone to visit her relations. 

After these two Concha followed, in appearance calm and placid 
as the windless Mediterranean on a day of winter. 

Upon his mistress’s entrance the Duke threw himself upon one 
knee. The rest of the company bowed with grace or awkwardness 
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according to their several abilities, but the Queen-Regent did not 
heed them. She flew instantly to her husband and raised him in 
her arms. 

Fernando,” she cried, “what is this I hear? Did they 
threaten to kill you if I do not grant them an interview? Well, 
here Iam. Let them slay me instead. What have you to say to 
me, gentlemen and cowards? What I have to say to you is that 
I hope you may not live to repent having used such compulsion 
with a woman and a Queen.” 

Rollo bowed again very low, and was about to speak when the 
Queen interrupted. 

“ And as for this hussy,” she cried, turning upon Concha, “ if I 
had my way she should be indicted for witchcraft and burnt alive 
at the stake as in the good times of the Holy Office. Yet you, 
Fernando, for whom I daily risk my life, you defended her—yes, 
defended her to my very face!” 

“Beloved and most honoured,” said the Duke, soothingly, “I 
did but suggest that it would be better to convert the girl—to 
make a good Christian of her——” 

“ Yes—yes,” cried the Queen, stamping her foot, “but did 
you not add that in that case you would like to be her Father- 
Confessor ?” 

“Certainly I did not, most gracious one,” answered her husband, 
soothingly, “ you mistook my meaning. All that I said was no 
more than that many might be anxious to obtain the office of 
Father-Confessor, being, as it were, eager to take the credit for 
the restoration of so notable a penitent.” 

But Rollo had small patience with the bickerings of royal lovers 
at such a time. 

“TI must crave your Majesty’s strict and instant attention,” he 
said, suddenly dropping all ceremony. “I will only detain you 
for a moment if, as I anticipate, I receive your consent to what I 
have the honour of proposing to you.” 

At once the jealous woman froze into a Queen and fronted the 
young man with a haughty stare. 

“Your Majesty,” he began, “I do not dwell upon our services 
of the past night. They are known to you. Had it not been for 
my friends it is probable that no one of your party would at this 
moment have been left alive. Now the day is passing and you 
are no safer than you were last night. It is necessary, therefore, 
that you put yourselves unreservedly under the escort and pro- 
tection of myself and my friends. We must leave La Granja 
at once.” 

“Never!” cried Maria Cristina, fiercely. “Am J, the Queen- 
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Regent of Spain, to be thus badgered and commanded? I have 
never suffered it since I left my father’s house at Naples. A boy 
and a foreigner shall not be the first. My royal guards will 
assuredly be here in an hour at the latest. The roads will be 
cleared, and as for you, you shall all be safe in prison cells, where, 
for your insolence, you ought to be lying at this moment.” 

“Then,” said Rollo, gravely, “I deeply regret that I am obliged 
to use the only means that are open to me to fulfil my orders, and 
to induce your Highness to place yourself in safety.” 

“And pray,” cried Maria Cristina, indignantly,” from whom 
can you have orders to place a Queen of Spain in restraint ? ” 

In a moment Rollo realised that it was impossible for him to 
reveal his position as an officer of the Carlist armies, but a 
fortunate remembrance of some words dropped by the Abbot of 
Montblanch instantly gave him his cue. 

“Tact,” he said, calmly, “under the immediate direction of the 
Holy Father himself, at whose feet, in the Vatican of Rome, you 
shall one day kneel to ask pardon of your sins.” 

This unexpected reply seemed to agitate the Queen-Regent, 
who, though forced to create herself a party out of the men of 
liberal opinions in her realm, was at heart, like all the Bourbons, 
a convinced and even bigoted religionist. But Muiioz, who had 
hitherto been silent, stooped and whispered something in her ear. 

“How am I to be convinced of that?” she cried, turning on 
him fiercely. “I will not believe it even from you!” 

“T regret,” said Rollo, “that your Highness must be compelled 
to believe it. Pray do me the honour of following my argument. 
The Holy Father judges it necessary for the peace of this realm, 
and your own soul’s profit, that you should be placed in a situation 
where you may be able to act more in accordance with what he 
knows to be your secret desires for the welfare of the Church of 
which he is God’s vicegerent on earth.” 

Rollo was glad to reflect that in uttering these words, he was 
only repeating the sonorous phrases of Don Baltazar Varela when 
the Abbot delivered him his commission in his own chamber at 
Montblanch. He added of his own accord a little prayer to the 
recording angel that he might be guilty of no blasphemy in thus 
acting at second hand as an emissary of Holy Church. After all 
it was the Abbot’s affair, and Rollo was anxious that it should so 
be understood above. 

But the lady chiefly concerned continued obdurate. She would 
not budge an inch. She professed an absolute certainty that her 
guard would appear in a few hours, and with them her Father- 
Confessor, who would inform her how to reply to any genuine 
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message from his Holiness Gregory the Sixteenth. Further than 
that she could not be moved. 

“Tn that case,” said the young man, “I will not conceal it from 
your Highness that considerable discretion has been granted to 
me. Your company and that of your daughter we must have 
upon our journey. It is our intention to place you and her ina 
place of safety ——” 

“To steal us—to kidnap us, you mean!” cried the Queen, with 
the utmost indignation. 

“ Your Majesty,” continued Rollo, “I am not disputing about 
words. Our actions of last night will best explain our intentions 
of this morning. But with respect to this gentleman ” (he turned 
to Seiior Mufoz as he spoke), “I have no directions either to 
permit or compel him to accompany us. Yet since we must act 
with the greatest speed and secrecy, it is clearly impossible to 
leave him behind. I am compelled, therefore, to put an alter- 
native before you, which, having had an opportunity to remark 
the Sefior’s courage, I am pained to declare. If your Majesty will 
consent to accompany us at once and without parley, Don Fernando 
may do so also. But if not, since we have not force sufficient to 
deal with additional prisoners on such a journey, it will be my 
unhappy duty to order the gentleman’s instant execution.” 

A shriek from the Queen punctuated the close of this speech— 
one of the longest that Rollo had ever made. But the Queen, 
hardly yet believing in the reality of their threats, still held out. 
As for Muiioz, he said no word until Rollo abruptly ordered him 
to kneel and prepare for death. 

“In that case,” said the ex-guardsman, “ permit me to put on 
a decent coat. A man ought not to die in a dressing-gown. It 
is not soldierly!” 

Rollo bade the valet bring his master what he wanted, and 
presently the Duke of Rianzares, in his best uniform, found him- 
self in a position to die with credit and self-respect. 

But so unexpected was the nerve and resolution of the Queen 
that it was only when the Duke had been bidden kneel down 
between the halves of a French window which opened out upon 
a balcony that Cristina, flinging dignity finally to the winds, 
fell upon his neck and cried to her captors, “Take me where you 
wish. Do with me what you will. Only preserve to me my 
beloved Fernando.” 

Rollo turned away with a sudden easing of his heart and no little 
admiration. He was glad that the strain was over, and besides 
he would rather have led the folornest of hopes than have played 
twice upon a woman’s fears for her lover. But at his back he 
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heard the Sergeant whisper across to el Sarria, who, entirely un- 
moved was uncocking his piece with much deliberation, “’Tis 
a deal more than she would have done for her first well-beloved 
Fernando!” 

* * * * * 

In less than an hour the whole party was on its way. The 
Queen-Regent was mounted on a white mule which had been 
brought in from the hill pastures above El Mar. Behind came 
Piebald Pedro’s donkey, with a basket-chair strapped upon its 
back for the little Princess, who was in high glee, holding 
Concha’s hand and singing for gladness to be done with La 
Granja. The Sergeant and el Sarria walked one on each side of 
Senor Munoz, who by suggestion of Rollo had assumed a coat less 
decorative than that in which he had proposed to make his exit 
from life. 

In addition to the Queen’s mule and the donkey the Sergeant 
led a horse which was presently to be mounted by Mujoz, so 
soon, that is, as the rest of the party should regain the steeds 
they had left behind at the deserted farmhouse on the hill, But 
till that time it was judged most safe that the Queen’s consort 
should walk between Ramon Garcia and the Sergeant. Rollo, 
with a wandering eye towards Concha and the Queen, walked and 
talked with Etienne and John Mortimer, whom of late the joint 
compulsions of love and war had compelled him somewhat to 
neglect. 

But these good fellows bore no malice, though certainly Etienne 
grew a little red when Rollo, with the frankness that distinguished 
his every word and action, launched into enthusiastic praise of 
the nobility, courage, fidelity, and every other virtue characteristic 
of Ja Seforita Concha. 

“In addition to which she is very pretty!” added Etienne 
significantly. 

Rollo stopped with the semi-indignant air of a horse pulled 
up short in full career. But in a moment he had recovered him- 
self, 

“Yes,” he said doggedly, “she ¢s very pretty!” 

“Not that you are a man to care for beauty. You never were!” 
persisted Etienne, with a side look at Mortimer. “You have 
always said so yourself, you know!” 

“No! Inever did care!” Rollo agreed a little hastily, “but 
yonder is the farmhouse. I wonder if we shall find our horses as 
we left them.” 

Here Etienne laughed sardonically for no reason at all. 

“T am in hopes that they will be fed and refreshed,” continued 
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Rollo, imperturbably ; “ we must let them have a feed of corn, too, 
before they start.” 

La Giralda, who had been leading the Queen’s white mule, at 
that moment gave up her post to Concha and fell back in order to 
whisper something to the Sergeant. 

“ Ah,” said he aloud, as soon as he had listened to her, “ that 
is well thought on. It falls out well. La Giralda and I have a 
little business of our own to attend to which may occupy us a 
few minutes. With your leave, Colonel, we will go on ahead and 
arrange matters for the Queen’s reception. From what La 
Giralda tells me, it may be as well to avoid entering the house.” 

So when the Queen-Regent with Concha in attendance and the 
little Isabel riding demurely alongside on her diminutive donkey, 
delighting in the unexpected excursion, arrived at the farm, they 
found that a large barn and granary, cool, airy, and with a roof of 
stone arched like the vaults of a fortress, had been prepared for 
them. The horses of the party had been fed and watered. Cloaks 
had been unstrapped and laid on piles of straw for the ladies to 
rest upon—that is, for her Majesty the Queen Maria Cristina— 
Concha being one of the comity and little Isabel dancing every- 
where after her as her inseparable slave. For with the easy and 
fortunate memory of childhood, Isabel had ceased even to mention 
the nurse who had been with her ever since her birth, or at most 
remembered her only when she happened to be tired or hurt or 
sleepy. Indeed, she learned in a wondrously short space to run 
to Concha with her troubles. So constant was the companionship 
of these two that it was with the utmost difficulty and after 
several failures that Rollo managed to exchange a word with his 
sweetheart. 

“You have been very brave,” he whispered, “I should have 
failed but for you!” 

Concha blushed hot with swift pleasure, but on this occasion 
her usual readiness of speech seemed to have deserted her, and 
she stood silent like a tongue-tied maid, greedy for the first time 
in her life of her own praise. 

Before either could speak again the Sergeant was back to 
report that La Giralda and he had dinner ready for the party. 

“You must not expect much,” he said, “there is little avail- 
able for the pot which may with safety be cooked.” 

But indeed in such weather there was need for nothing better 
than the arroz con pollo—the chicken with rice, together with the 
abundant gazpacho, for the first of which he had found the materia!s 
in the store chamber and barn-yard of the deserted farmhouse. 

* Also there is an abundance ef vegetables in the garden, when 
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you get them separated from the weeds, that is,” he explained, 
“the clear air of the heights has enabled them to keep their 
flavour to perfection.” 

He did not add that he had also seen in that same garden a 
mound of newly-dug earth under which lay, beside her little 
daughter, a mother as loving and more faithful than that Queen- 
Mother for whose sake they were risking their lives. 

The Sergeant’s hurriedly prepared lunch was a prodigious 
success. 

The great folk partook as heartily as any, and (perhaps owing 
to their extreme youth) the pollos tasted much more tender than 
could have been expected, considering the fact that the Sergeant 
had found them industriously pecking and scratching in the dust 
of the farmyard upon his arrival, and that, while he dug the 
grave, he had sent La Giralda to drive them into a wood-shed 
where presently they were captured en masse. 

Rollo ate but little, for he was intensely excited. He had 
succeeded beyond expectation so far, and now he was beginning 
to see his way past all entanglements to the successful accom- 
plishment of his mission. His plan was to proceed by un- 
frequented paths, such as were however perfectly familiar to 
his adjutant Sergeant Cardono, along the northern slopes of the 
Guadarrama till he should be able to look out across the fertile plain 
of the Duero towards the mural front of the Sierra de Moncayo. 

Thence by forced marches across the valley, undertaken at 
night, he might hope in two stages at most to put his charges 
under the care of General Elio, the immediate representative of 
Don Carlos, who had established his headquarters there. Small 
wonder that Rollo grew excited. The worst was over—the 
myriad adventures, the perilous passes, the thousand enemies, 
Now the plains lay before him, and—Concha loved him. 

If only this weight of responsibility were once off his mind—ah, 
then! 

Poor Rollo! And indeed poor humankind in general! How 
often the wind falls to a breeze, heat-tempering, grateful, which 
comes in fits and starts, not severe enough to chill, yet long 
enough to cool the body weary of the semmer heats, with a 
sense of grateful relief. 

And it is precisely in the teeth of such a gentle-breathing, 
cheek-fanning earth-wind that the thunderstorm comes riding up 
overhead, its flanks black and ragged with rain and fierce spurts 
of hail, and in the midst the white desolating lightnings zigzaggirg 
to the ground. 

(To be continued.) 











An Awerican Professor in Literary England. 


In the early decades of this century, the American Jittérateur on a 
visit to the Old Country seems to have enjoyed a decided advantage 
over his English colleagues so far as social opportunities were 
concerned. He was generally regarded as an interesting human 
novelty, free from the drawback, common to other foreigners, of 
an imperfect mastery over the English tongue. Ooming, more- 
over, from a country where all men were nominally equal, his 
actual position was so difficult to gauge that, if he was an agree- 
able, well-conducted person, all circles were open to him, from the 
most exclusive to the ultra-Bohemian. 

Sometimes his head was turned by his social success, and he 
was tempted to abuse the hospitality of his hosts, as in the case 
of N. P. Willis; but commonly he regarded his reception as one 
of the rights of a free-born American, made the most of his “ good 
time,” and thought that he had sufficiently repaid his welcome 
when he had asked his English friends to visit him on “the 
other side.” 

There could not, perhaps, be a greater contrast between two 
men, both American travellers in Europe, than between Willis, 
the Penciller by the Way, and George Ticknor, the Harvard 
Professor. It must be confessed that Willis is the more amusing 
and iHuminative of the two, if only by reason of his many indis- 
cretions. The biographer of Ticknor had-evidently taken to heart 
the strictures of English critics on Willis’ work, for he has edited 
in almost too scrupulous a spirit. Famous names follow one 
another swiftly across the pages, but an exasperating system of 
dots and dashes combines with Ticknor’s own reserved style to 
deprive the reader of the little personal touches which constitute 
the chief charm of social reminiscences. Nevertheless, in the 
course of two stout, closely-printed volumes, we renew our 
acquaintance with many literary and political celebrities of the 
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first half of the century, and have their portraits drawn, and their 
conversation reported by a sober and conscientious pen. 

George Ticknor was the only child of Elisha Ticknor of Boston, 
who, to quote a famous epitaph, was born a man and died a grocer. 
But Elisha was something more than this; he was also a good 
citizen and an ideal father. His son was born in 1791, one of his 
childish recollections being the death of his namesake, George 
Washington, in 1799. He used to relate how each tradesman, 
when he heard that the hero was dead, shut his shop as a matter 
of course, and in two hours all business was stopped. 


“My father came home and could not speak, he was so overcome; mj 
mother was alarmed to see him in such a state, till he recovered enough 
to tell her the sad news. For some time everyone, even the children, wore 
crape on the arm; no boy could go into the street without it.” 


George was well-educated according to the standards of those 
days, and after three years in a lawyer’s office was admitted to the 
bar in 1818. But having taken a hearty dislike to his profession, 
he confided to his father his desire to go to Europe for two or 
three years wiih a view to preparing himself for a literary calling. 
The excellent father agreed that the law should be abandoned, and 
that his son should take the then unusual course of entering at a 
German university. 

At this time Germany, her literature and philosophy, were just 
coming into fashion in England, but in Boston not a soul could be 
found to teach the aspiring student the language, nor could he 
procure a German dictionary and grammar in the town. How- 
ever, by dint of begging and borrowing, he contrived to make 
some progress in his new studies before sailing for Europe in the 
spring of 1815. On May 11 he arrived at Liverpool, the pilot 
who took the ship into harbour telling the passengers the startling 
news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba. In connection with this 
event Ticknor relates a curious anecdote told him by Southey. 
Sir James Mackintosh had just written an able and elaborate 
article for the Edinburgh Review to prove that the war with 
France ought to have been avoided, and that its consequences to 
England could only be unfortunate. The number was actually 
printed, stitched and ready for distribution; but it was thought 
better to postpone its appearance in the anticipation of a military 
reverse, which would give it the appearance of prophecy. Instead 
of the reverse, however, the victory of Waterloo came like a 
thunderclap, and the article was suppressed, one on “Gall and 
his Craniology ” being printed in its stead. 


Ticknor was amazed at the manner in which the Whigs regarded 
VOL. CXXIV. N 
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the war, and at their attitude towards England’s enemies. On his 
way to London he stopped at Hatton, and visited Dr. Parr, who 
was a sturdy specimen of the Little Englander and peace-at-any- 
price party which is sometimes supposed to be the peculiar product 
of our own times. “Sir,” he assured his American visitor, “I 
should not think I had done my duty if I went to bed any night 
without praying for the success of Napoleon Buonaparte.” Tick- 
nor describes the doctor as resembling the portraits of his friend, 
Samuel Johnson, with just such a coat and dirty bob-wig. 


“His conversation was fluent and various—full of declamation and 
sounding phrases, and as dictatorial as an emperor’s. On American 
politics he was bold and decisive. He thought we had ample cause for 
the war, and seemed to have a very favourable opinion of our principal 
men and our late measures. ‘Thirty years ago,’ said he, in a solemn tone 
which would have been worthy of Johnson, ‘thirty years ago, sir, I turned 
on my heel when I heard you called rebels, and I was always glad when 
you beat us.’ ” 


Mr. Ticknor spent a month in London before leaving for 
Germany, and in this short time contrived to see a good deal of 
literary society. He had an introduction to Sir Humphry and 
Lady Davy, the former then little over thirty, and one of the 
handsomest men in England. Ticknor had been curious to see 
Lady Davy, of whom Madame de Staél said that she possessed all 
Corinne’s talents without any of her faults or extravagances. 


“T found her,” he writes, “ working on a dress, the contents of her 
basket strewed about the table, and looking more like home than anything 
since I left it.... Her conversation is agreeable, particularly in the 
choice and variety of her phraseology, and has more the air of eloquence 
than I ever heard before from a lady. But then it has something of 
formality and display, which injures conversation. Her manner is gracious 
and elegant ; and though I should not think of comparing her to Corinne, 
yet I think she has uncommon powers.” 


Ticknor was taken by Gifford, whom he describes as one of the 
best-natured, most open, and well-bred gentlemen he had ever met, 
to the room over, Murray’s book-shop which was used as a literary 
lounge. Here he met Byron, Hallam, and Boswell, a son of 
Johnson’s biographer. Byron seems to have taken a liking to tho 
stranger, and invited him to call next day. In his journal Ticknor 
gives a full account of this visit, and of his surprise at finding the 
poet so unlike what he had expected, with a round open face, easy 
and careless air, gentle manners and conciliating tones, instead of 
the sinister countenance and gloomy mien of Childe Harold. 


“T turned the conversation towards his own poems,” says Ticknor, “and 
particularly to his ‘English Bards,’ which he has so effectually suppressed 
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that a copy is not easily to be found. He said he wrote it when he was 
very young and very angry, which, he added, were the only circumstances 
under which a man could write such a satire. When he returned to 
England Lord Holland and Rogers asked him to print no more of it, and 
he suppressed it. Since then he had become acquainted with the persons 
he had satirised, and whom he knew then only by their books—was now 
the friend of Moore, the correspondent of Jeffrey, and intimate with the 
Wordsworth school, and had a hearty liking for them all.” 


In the course of the visit Sir James Bland Burges hurried in, 
exclaiming, “ My lord, my lord, a great battle has been fought in 
the Low Countries, and Buonaparte is entirely defeated.” “But 
is it true?” asked Lord Byron. “ Yes, my lord, an aide-de-camp 
arrived in town last night; he has been in Downing Street this 
morning, and I have just met him as he was going to Lady 
Wellington’s. He says he thinks Buonaparte is in full retreat 
towards Paris.” After a moment’s pause, Byron replied, “I am 
d——d sorry to hear it,” adding, “I didn’t know but I might live 
to see Lord Castlereagh’s head on a pole. But I suppose I shan’t 
now.” “And this,” says Ticknor, “was the first impression 
produced on his impetuous nature by the news of the battle of 
Waterloo,” 


On the same occasion the visitor got his first glimpse of Lady 
Byron. 


“She is pretty—not beautiful,” he writes, “for the prevalent expression 
of her countenance is that of ingenuousness. ‘ Report speaks goldenly of 
ker.’ She is a baroness in her own right, has a large fortune, is rich in 
intellectual endowments, possesses common accomplishments in an un- 
common degree, and adds to all this a sweet temper. She was dressed to 
go and drive, and after a few moments went to her carriage. Lord Byron’s 
manner to her was most affectionate; he followed her to the door, and 
shook hands with her as if he were not to see her again for a month.” 


On calling by appointment a few days later Ticknor found Lady 
Byron alone. 


“She did not seem so pretty to me as she did the other day,” he says, 
“but what she may have lost in regular beauty she made up in expression 
and variety of countenance. She is diffident, but she is very young—not 
more than nineteen, I think—and is' obviously possessed of talent, though 
she does not talk at all for display. She talked upon a considerable variety 
of subjects—America, of which she seemed to know much; of France and 
Greece, with something of her husband’s visit there; and spoke of all 
with a justness and a light good-humour that would have struck me even 
in one of whom I had heard nothing. With Byron I had an extremely 
pleasant and instructive conversation of above an hour. He is, I think, 
simple and unaffected. When he speaks of his early follies he does it with 
sincerity ; of his journeys in Greece and the Hast without ostentation; of 
his own works he talks with modesty, and of those of his rivals with justice, 
generosity, and discriminating praise.” 
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It was at Byron’s house that Ticknor met Mrs. Siddons, whom 
he describes as having one of the finest and most spirited counten- 
ances, and one of the most dignified and commanding figures he 
had ever beheld. 


“Her conversation,” he says, “ corresponded well with her person. It 
is rather stately, but not, I think, affected, and though accompanied by 
considerable gesture, not really over-acted. She gave a lively description 
of the horrible ugliness and deformity of David the painter, told us some 
of her adventures in France a year ago, and in speaking of Buonaparte 
repeated some powerful lines from the ‘ Venice Preserved,’ which gave me 
some intimations of her powers of acting. She formed a singular figure 
by Lady Byron, who sat by her side, all grace and delicacy, and thus 
showed Mrs. Siddons’ masculine powers in the stronger light of contrast.” 


Ticknor was contemplating a tour in Greece before his return 
to America, and Byron gave him a good deal of useful informa- 
tion on the subject, as well as some valuable letters of intro- 
duction. On June 30th, just before his departure for Germany, 
he notes in his journal :— 

“T think I have received more kindness from Lord Byron than from 
apy person in England. Besides the letters he has sent me, he accom- 
panied the last with a present of a magnificent pistol, and a copy of his 
own poems, and one of Dr. Holland’s ‘Travels in Greece.’ . . . After all, 
it is difficult for me to leave him, thinking either of his early follies or 
present eccentricities; for his manners are so gentle, and his whole 
character so natural and unaffected, that I have come from him with 
nothing but an indistinct impression of the goodness and vivacity of his 
disposition.” 

From London Ticknor travelled to Gottingen, where he spent 
the best part of the next two years in unremitting study. He 
seems to have had enormous powers of application, and to have 
absorbed languages and literatures with boa-constrictor-like 
avidity. The thoroughness of the German methods delighted 
him, and he notes with appreciation the care with which the 
yarious lectures were fitted in to each hour of the working day, 
not a moment being lost between the conclusion of one discourse 
and the beginning of another. During his six weeks’ vacation in 
the summer of 1816, Ticknor and a friend went to Weimar, where 
they were accorded an interview by Goethe, of whom he draws a 
melancholy picture :— 

“He lives now in his old age in unconsoled solitude; sees almost 
nobody, and rarely goes out. His enjoyment of life seems gone, his 
inclination for exertion gone, and nothing remains to him that I can see 
but a very few years of cold and unsatisfied retirement.” 


On his return to Gottingen, Ticknor received the offer of the 
professorship of French and Spanish Literature and the Belles 
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Lettres at Harvard University. The salary was small, and in 
order to prepare for his duties he would be obliged to give up his 
Greek tour, and devote the remainder of his stay in Europe to the 
study of the French, Italian and Spanish literatures, each in the 
country of its birth. After much consideration the offer was 
accepted, and in the spring of 1817 the future professor quitted 
Gottingen for Paris, where he studied from dawn till dusk, and 
spent the evening in the best society to which he could obtain an 
entrance. Here he found a pleasant literary coterie established 
by the young Duchesse de Broglie, who was doing the honours for 
her mother, Madame de Staél, then stricken with her last illness. 
He made the acquaintance of Chateaubriand, Madame de Récamier, 
Schlegel and Humboldt, and was admitted more than once to the 
bedside of the dying Corinne. Her amour-propre as a phrase- 
maker seems to have survived to the last, for he observes that— 


“Everything she said was marked with that imagination which gives 
such a peculiar energy to her works, and which has made her so long the 
idol of French society ; but whenever she seemed to be aware that she was 
about to utter any phrase of force and aptness, her languid features were 
kindled with an animation which made a strange contrast with her feeble 
condition. Especially when she said of America ‘ Vous etes l’avant-garde 
du genre humain, vous étes l’avenir du monde,’ there came a slight twinge 
of feeling into her face, which spoke plainly enough of the pride of 
genius.” 


Six months in Italy, and a like period in Spain, enabled Ticknor 
to obtain what, in those days, was considered an intimate know- 
ledge of the language and literature of each country. In January, 
1819, he returned to London. On this occasion he was fortunate 
in haying the entrée to Holland House. 

“Lord Holland,” he writes, “is a good scholar and a pleasant man in 
conversation; Sir James Mackintosh was staying in the house, Sydney 
Smith and Brougham came there very often, and Heber, Frere, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, etc. I do not well know how dinners and 
evenings could be more pleasant. There was no alloy but Lady Holland, 
whom I did not like, but I should have been very foolish if I had suffered 
this to prevent my enjoyment, when to avoid it I had only to talk to some 
one else.” 


Brougham, who was then only eight-and-thirty, Ticknor 
describes as thin and rather awkward, with a plain, inexpressive 
countenance. 


“On common topics no one is more commonplace. He does not feel 
them; but if the subject excites him, there is an air of originality in his 
remarks which convinces you that you are talking to an extraordinary 
man.” 

“Sydney Smith,” he says, “ who then happened to be in London, was in 
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one respect the soul of society. I never sawa man so formed to float 
down the stream of conversation, and, without seeming to have any direct 
influence upon it, to give it his own hue and charm... . Notwithstanding 
the easy grace and light playfulness of his wit, he is a man of much 
culture, with plain good sense, a sound discreet judgment, and remarkably 
accurate habits of reasoning. . . . While his humour gives such grace to 
his argament thai it comes with the charm of wit, and his wit is so 
appropriate that its sallies are often logic in masquerade, his good sense 
and good nature are so prevalent that he never offends against the 
proprieties of life or society, and never says anything that he need 
afterwards regret.” 


Ticknor could evidently hold his own in the circle in which he 
now found himself. He was invited to stay at Hatfield, Woburn, 
and other great country-houses, before he went North to study 
Scottish literature on its own ground. In Edinburgh he made 
the acquaintance of Professor Wilson, “a pretending young man 
with a great deal of talent ;” of Hogg, “ vulgar as his name, and a 
perpetual contradiction in conversation to the exquisite delicacy 
of his ‘ Kilmeny ;’” and of Henry Mackenzie, “ an active little old 
gentleman, talking fast and well on all common subjects, and 
without the smallest indication of the ‘Man of Feeling.’” But 
the lord of the ascendant in Edinburgh society was of course 
Walter Scott, whom Ticknor considered as remarkable in inter- 
course and conversation as in any of his writings : 


“TI met him in court one morning,” runs an entry in the journal, “and 
he proposed to take a walk with me. He carried me off, and showed me 
the houses of Ferguson, Blair, Hume, Smith and Robertson, telling at the 
same time amusing anecdotes of these men, and bringing out a story for 
almost every lane and close. He explained and defended more at large 
the opinion he has advanced in ‘Guy Mannering,’ that the days of these 
men were the golden days of Edinburgh, and that we live in the decline of 
society. Among other anecdotes, Mr. Scott told me that he once travelled 
with Tom Campbell in a stage-coach alone, and that, to beguile the time, 
they talked of poetry, and began to repeat some. At last Scott asked 
Campbell for something of his own, and he said there was one thing he 
had written but never printed, that was full of ‘drums and trumpets and 
blunderbusses and thunder,’ and he didn’t know if there was anything 
good in it. And then he repeated‘ Hohenlinden.’ Scott listened with the 
greatest interest, and when he had finished, broke out, ‘But, do you know, 
that is devilish fine: why, it’s the finest thing you ever wrote, and it must 
be printed.’” 


Ticknor seems to have been particularly struck by Scott’s elder 
daughter, Sophia.* During a visit of two or three days to Abbots- 
ford, he writes that 


“Sophia can tell as many Border stories as her father, and repeat 
perhaps as many ballads, and certainly more Jacobite songs. She is, 





* Afterwards the wife of John Gibson Lockhart. 
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indeed, in some respects, an extraordinary person. There is nothing 
romantic about her, for she is as perfectly right-minded as I ever saw 
one so young; and, indeed, perhaps right-mindedness is the prevailing 
feature of her character. She has no uncommon genius, and yet I am 
sure he must have little taste or feeling who could find her conversation 
dull; she is not beautiful, though after seeing her several times in 
company with those handsomer than herself, I found my eye rested with 
most pleasure on the playful simplicity and natural openness of her 
countenance.” 


On leaving Abbotsford Ticknor journeyed to the Lake Country, 
where he was cordially received by Southey and Wordsworth. At 
the house of the former he was introduced to Mrs. Coleridge, a 
“ good, respectable-looking woman of five-and-forty, her daughter, 
a sweet creature of uncommon beauty and gentleness, not quite 
sixteen, and Southey’s own six children.” The guest was amazed 
at the proofs he saw of his host’s untiring industry. 


“ Southey is certainly an extraordinary man,” he writes, “ one of those 
whose characters I find it difficult to comprehend, because I hardly know 
how such elements can be brought together, such rapidity of mind with 
such patient labour and wearisome exactness, so mild a disposition with 
so much nervous excitability, and a poetical talent so elevated with such 
an immense mass of minute, dull learning. He considers himself com- 
pletely an author by profession, and therefore never writes anything 
which will not sell in the hours he regularly devotes to labour. For this 
reason his poetry has been strictly his amusement, and he has taken the 
time before breakfast for his muse—which cannot be above half-an-hour 
or an hour—and has not allowed himself any other. When I add that his 
light reading after supper is the fifty-three folios oi the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
I have given to myself an idea of such industry as I never saw but in 
Germany.” 


Wordsworth, with whom Ticknor spent a day or two, was then 
about fifty-three— 


“ With a grave and tranquil manner, a Roman cast of countenance, and 
Roman dignity and simplicity. He presented me to his wife, a good, very 
plain woman, who seems to regard him with reverence and affection, and 
to his sister, not much younger than himself, with a good deal of spirit, 
and, I should think, more than common talent and knowledge. His 
conversation surprised me by being so different from all I had anticipated. 
{t was exceedingly simple, strictly confined to subjects he understood 
familiarly, and more marked by plain good sense than by anything else. 
When, however, he came upon poetry and reviews, he was the Khan of 
Tartary again, and talked as metaphysically and extravagantly as ever 
Coleridge wrote.” 


In April Ticknor was back again in London. He visited 
Hazlitt, then living in Milton’s house, whose conversation, he 
says, was in the nature of a common-place book, full of pointed 
and pithy sentences, such as that Curran was the “ Homer of 
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blackguards,” or that the Emperor Alexander was “ the Sir Charles 
Grandison of Europe.” He became acquainted with Godwin and 
his second wife; the former a stout, well-built man of sixty-five, 
with a cool, dogged manner, the latter a spirited, active woman, 
who controlled the house. 


“When I looked at Godwin,” he continues, “and saw with what cool 
obstinacy he adhered to everything he had once assumed, and what a cold 
selfishness lay at the bottom of his character, I felt a satisfaction in the 
thought that he had a wife who must sometimes give a start to his blood, 
and a stir to his nervous system. The true way, however, to see all these 
people was to meet them altogether, as I did once at a Saturday Night 
Club at Hunt’s, where they felt themselves bound to show off and produce 
an effect; for then Lamb’s gentle humour, Hunt’s passion, Curran’s 
volubility, Hazlitt’s sharpness and point, and Godwin’s ‘ great head full 
of cold brains,’ all coming into contact and conflict, and agreeing in 
nothing but their common hatred of everything that had been more 
successful than their own works, made one of the most curious and 
amusing olla podrida I have ever meet.” 


Ticknor sailed for New York early in May, and arrived at his 
father’s house on June 6th, 1819. His induction to the Harvard 
Professorship took place in the following August, and he at once 
entered upon the duties of his office, residing in the paternal 
house down to the time of Elisha Ticknor’s death, in June, 1821. 
In August of that year he was married to Miss Anna Eliot, the 
daughter of a prosperous merchant who had founded the Greek 
Professorship at Harvard. Mr. Ticknor seems to have been happy 
in his profession and in his domestic life. He was not a brilliant, 
but a sound and judicious lecturer, his fortune was easy, and his 
house was for many years the centre of the most cultivated 
society in Boston. Life flowed smoothly with him for the next 
ten or twelve years; but in 1834 he sustained a crushing blow in 
the death of his only son, a child of five years old. His wife’s 
health having suffered from the shock, he determined to resign 
his professorship, and take his family to Europe for two or three 
years. , 

It was just twenty years after his first visit that the Professor, 
with his wife and two daughters, landed at Liverpool, June 25th, 
1835. As before, he kept a copious journal, and one of the 
earliest entries records that :— 


“We all breakfasted—including Nannie—with the excellent and kind 
old Mr. Rogers, nobody being present except Campbell the poet, who 
returned two or three days ago from his Algerine expedition. I need not 
say that the two hours we thus passed were extremely agreeable. The 
vast amount of Mr. Rogers’ recollections, extending back through the best 
society for sixty years; his exquisite taste, his excellent commonsense and 
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sound judgment; and his sincere, gentle kindness, coming quietly, as it 
does, from the venerableness of his age, render him one of the most 
delightful men a stranger can see in London.” 


Ticknor renewed his acquaintance with the Hollands and with 
Lady Byron, dined with Kenyon to meet Crabb Robinson and 
Harness, and with the Bullers to meet O’Connell and Mrs. Austin. 
He took his wife and daughters to a ball at Almack’s, to St Paul’s 
to hear Sydney Smith preach, and to Hampstead to lunch with 
Joanna Baillie. Of the poetess he writes: 


“She is now above seventy, and, dressed with an exact and beautiful 
propriety, received us most gently and kindly. Her accent is still Scotch ; 
her manner strongly marked with that peculiar modesty which you some- 
times see united to the venerableness of age, and which is then so very 
winning; and her conversation, always quiet and never reminding you of 
her own claims as an author, is so full of good sense, with occasionally 
striking remarks and a little touch of humour, that I do not know when I 
have been more pleased and gratified than I was by this visit. She lives 
exactly as an English gentlewoman of her age and character should live, 
and everything about her was in good taste and appropriate to her 
position, even down to the delicious little table she had spread for us in 
her quiet parlour. When I asked her about her own work, she answered 
my questions very simply and directly, but without any air of authorship ; 
and I was very glad to hear her say that, in the autumn, she intends to 
publish the remaining volumes of her plays, thinking that it is better to 
‘do up’ all her own work, as she has lived to be so old, rather than leave 
it to her executors.” 


After an exciting season in London, the Ticknors set out 
on July 25 for a tour through England, Wales and Ireland, 
travelling in a big carriage, drawn by four horses, which formed 
their movable home for the next two years. In the course of the 
tour they visited Miss Mitford at Reading, attended the meetings 
of the British Association at Dublin, spent two or three delightful 
days at Edgeworthstown, and returned by way of the Lake 
Country. Ticknor was favourably impressed by Miss Edgeworth, 
and writes in glowing terms of her— 


“Uncommon quickness of perception, her fertility of allusion, and the 
great resources of fact which a remarkable memory supplies to her... . 
Her conversation was always ready, and as full of variety and vivacity as 
Ican imagine. It was too no less full of good nature. She was disposed 
to defend everybody, even Lady Morgan, as far as she could; and in her 
intercourse with her family she was delightful.” 


During his stay at the Lakes, Ticknor renewed his acquaintance 
with the Wordsworths and Southeys, finding both families in 
melancholy circumstances. Wordsworth’s sister, Dorothy, was 
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lying at the point of death, and his daughter was suffering from 
spine complaint; while Mrs. Southey had been hopelessly 
deranged for some months, and was then supposed to be fading 
away. It was no wonder that both poets seemed depressed, and 
took a gloomy view of public affairs. Wordsworth talked in- 
cessantly as usual, and gave a mournful description of his last 
visit to Scott, just as he was setting off for Naples, broken down 
in mind and body, and conscious of his condition. When his last 
two novels were mentioned, he said, “ Don’t speak of them; they 
smell of apoplexy!” Southey, white-haired and bent, was engaged 
upon his ‘ Life of Cowper,’ the last work, he said, that he should 
ever do for the booksellers, though he hoped to live to finish his 
‘ History of Portuguese Literature,’ and to write a ‘ History of the 
Monastic Orders.’ “ His conversation,” observes ‘Licknor, “ was 
very various, sometimes quite remarkable, but never rich or 
copious like Wordsworth’s, and never humorous or witty. It was 
rather abundant in matters of fact, and often in that way quite 
striking and effective.” 

The next two years and a half were spent by the Professor 
and his family between Germany, Italy and France, but in March, 
1838, the travellers were back in London for a final visit, 
previous to their departure for America. 

At this time Ticknor was particularly anxious to urge on the 
reviewers the claims of his friend Prescott’s newly-published work 
‘Ferdinand and Isabella.’ With this view he went to John 
Murray’s “ literary lounge,” where he met with Lockhart. 


“ He is the same man he always has been, and always will be, with the 
coldest and most disagreeable manners I have ever seen. I wanted to talk 
to him about ‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and by a sort of violence done to 
myself, as well as to him, I did so. He said he had seen it, but had heard 
no opinion about it. 1 gave him one with little ceremony, which I daresay 
he thought was not worth a button; but I did it in a tone of defiance, to 
which Lockhart’s manners irresistibly impelled me, and which I daresay 
was as judicious with him as any other tone, though I am sure it quite 
astonished Murray, who looked as if he did not comprehend what I was 
saying.” 


The Ticknors returned to Boston in June, 1838. During the 
years that he had spent in Europe the Professor had been 
steadily preparing himself for the chief work of his life, his 
‘History of English Literature,’ which appeared in 1849. This 
book, a sound and conscientious piece of workmanship, was 
cordially received by the critics (it was said that there were not 
six men in Europe qualified to review it), and was translated into 
three languages, Ticknor’s next undertaking was founding the 
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Boston Public Library, for which he drew up the plan, and acted 
as a kind of honorary superintendent. In 1856 he was persuaded 
to take a trip to Europe for the purpose of dealing at first hand 
in the book-markets. In the space of eighteen months he 
visited the various Continental capitals, examining the book- 
sellers’ shops, and establishing agents in the most likely centres. 

On his arrival in London, Macaulay was the lion of the season, 
though de Tocqueville ran him close, 

Of the former Ticknor writes :— 


“ He has been asked to meet us seven times, so that it has got to be a 
kind of joke. Like everybody eise, I have been astonished at the resources 
of hismemory. They are all fabulous. ... He talked after his fashion 
for half-an-hour with great richness and knowledge, chiefly on female 
beauty, which, by the most curious citations from Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, from Sir Charles Grandison, Congreve’s plays, and such out-of- 
the-way (!) places, he proved had greatly increased in England since the 
disappearance of the small-pox. It was very amusing, but the first rush, 
as he comes down upon you, is like a shower-bath, or rather like a water- 
spout.” 


From this, his last visit to Europe, Ticknor returned to Boston 
in August, 1857. His next work, a veritable labour of love, was 
a memoir of his friend of forty years’ standing, Prescott the 
historian, who died in 1859. Before this book was finished—it 
appeared in 1864—the Civil War had broken out, to the further- 
ance of which Ticknor contributed largely in money, and in such 
other ways as were open to a man of over seventy. His old age 
was calm, cheerful, and free from actual disease down to the 
beginning of 1871, when the first signs of paralysis appeared. 
His long and intellectually active life ended on January 26, 1871, 
when he had nearly completed his eightieth year. His chief 
claims to remembrance, apart from bis books, are based upon the 
reforms which he promoted at Harvard University, and the Public 
Library which he helped to establish at Boston. To the latter 
institution he bequeathed the rare and valuable library of Spanish 
books which he had collected while engaged upon his ‘ History of 
Spanish Literature.’ 

GrorGE Paston. 
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An Unofficial Expedition. 


One sweltering day in the dry season a sick white man lay 
panting for breath beneath the shade of the tall oil-palms which 
overhung the banks of a muddy river, rising no European knew 
where, among the steamy forests of the Niger delta. Behind him, 
half-hidden among the curving, feathery fronds, there stood a 
dilapidated, mud-walled house, over which the tattered remains of 
a flag hung in limp folds of blue and white, for a token to the 
fierce Jakkery tribes that this was an outpost of the British 
Government. There was not a breath of air stirring to temper 
the fervent heat, and the yellow river flamed and shimmered in 
the sun-glare like a sheet of melted brass, until it lost itself in 
the gloom of a great cottonwood forest. 

Two Europeans were seated beside the canvas chair wherein 
the sick man lay, one of whom wore the yellow khaki uniform of 
the Niger Protectorate. He had been sent up into this wild 
region with a handful of black Yoruba soldiers, to endeavour to 
establish some kind of order in a land where the tribesmen looked 
upon slave-stealing and the robbery of the trade canoes as their 
legitimate occupation, and the shedding of human blood in honour 
of the Ju-Ju devils as an innocent amusement. 

The other was one of those adventurous spirits, half-trader, 
half-explorer, who are occasionally invited to assist the authorities 
with their knowledge of the forest tongues, and the devious ways 
of the naked bushman, and do their work well. 

There was pity in their eyes as they looked down upon the 
lined and haggard face of the sufferer, as well as a curious feeling 
of resentment in their hearts that this man must die while they 
were powerless to help. Death had been very busy that season 
among the swamps, and all their drugs had been used. 

“The bushmen are out in force this time, and may come down 
upon us here at any moment,” said the grave-faced captain. 
“Still, if you like to take the chance of getting through, I will 
spare four Yorubas and send you down to the settlements. I 
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can’t do more—I wish I could—and even then it will be a very 
risky matter.” 

Stephen Langton, missionary, the sick man, sighed and glanced 
wistfully down the oily current which rolled siuggishly westwards. 
That was the way to civilisation, help, and, it might be, health— 
but it was not for him. 

“T had hoped to see my wife again before the end—poor 
Maud,” he said half to himself; and then the feeble voice was 
raised a little, “ but it would only be a useless risk, and I would 
not have the blood of your faithful soldiers upon my head. No, 
it cannot be, I must wait the summons here—and better men will 
do the work. Now, Captain Hesseldine, you are very kind, but 
you have your own sick to see to.” 

The two men moved away through the steamy shade, and 
Hesseldine said thoughtfully, “It’s a pity there are not more of 
that man’s kind. What he has done in the bush the last three 
months would have killed ten like me. Well, he can’t last much 
longer now—and there’s not a grain of quinine or anti-pyrin left. 
The worst of it is there’s that poor woman at the Irawa mission 
waiting for the husband she will never see again.” Then the 
officer ground his heels viciously into the mould as he added— 
“Why can’t Meredith send us up drugs and supplies from the 
Gillata station ; he has a full half-company there.” 

“T should say our messengers never got through, the bushmen 
seem to be watching the river like hawks, and Meredith is most 
probably very ill. He was scarcely able to stand when I left 
Gillata. How did you persuade Langton to come down from 
Dagama ?” 

Captain Hesseldine smiled a little grimly. “Took him by 
main force,” he said. “The Ju-Ju priests would have poisoned 
him there, and he was too weak to resist. Besides, if he had 
died in their hands, there would have been an inquiry, and pro- 
bably bloodshed, and you know the orders are to keep the peace 
at any price.” 

Then a bugle sent its shrill call through the hot moist air, and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, the officer moved 
languidly away towards the glaring compound, where a handful 
of sickly black troops stood like ebony statues in the scorching 
dust. 

That night when the fever-mist rose in columns from the river, 
and the forest lay sweltering in silence beneath the tropic heat, a 
broken voice drifted out from the dimly-lighted room where 
Stephen Langton lay tossing and raving. “If I could only see 
her again. Just once again,” it said, 
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About this time it happened that two white men of the genus 
“palm-oil ruffian,” as the smaller gin and oil traders of the 
Niger Creeks are, not always inaptly, termed, were seated on the 
verandah of the Gillata station, whose commander, Lieutenant 
Meredith, had been crushed into limp unconsciousness beneath 
the grasp of fever. 

Neither had any character worth mentioning, indeed both had 
been openly rebuked by Stephen Langton for their manner of 
life. That, however, was when the missionary first entered the 
pestilential delta, before he had learned to temper zeal with 
discretion, and, understanding what these men suffered, to judge 
them charitably. Yet they had left their rickety, tumble-down 
factory in charge of one black clerk, who would assuredly rob 
them, and had journeyed far through the quaking swamps that 
they might nurse the sick officer—merely because he was a white 
man and alone. 

Sladen, the elder, was stout and florid, with the stamp of the 
gin-trader, which there is no mistaking, upon his face. His 
clothing consisted of thin pyjamas, and he sat with his bare feet 
dangling over the verandah balustrade, for it was fiercely hot. 
Crawford, the younger, was just as airily attired, but he was cast 
in a finer mould, and Sladen sometimes said, “ My partner was a 
gentleman once— you may not believe it, but he was.” 

“Thank goodness, the doctor has come at last; and we can 
sleep to-night—the first time for a fortnight. What a blessed 
thing sleep is,” said Crawford; and Sladen growled acquiescence. 
Then the monotonous “thud-thud” of paddles drew steadily 
nearer across the forest, a white-painted canoe slid round a bend 
of the creek, and Sladen gasped with astonishment as he said, 
“ A lady on board! What can have brought a white woman here 
—of all places on earth?” 

“She is coming, at any rate,” was the answer, “and in svite of 
your personal charms you can’t appear like that. Get into 
Meredith’s light uniform, quick; this tunic will do for me, Our 
things are in the sick man’s room, worse luck.” 

When Sladen came back, purple in the face from his efforts to 
induce the Protectorate uniform to meet across his chest, and 
with wrists and ankles very much in evidence, Crawford lay back 
in his chair and laughed until the tears stood in his eyes, “If 
the Vice-Consul could only see you now!” he said. 

“T can’t appreciate the joke,” answered his companion fiercely. 
‘This tunie will be the death of me;” and the trader tore with 
clammy hands at the strangling collar, while Crawford laughed 
again. 
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Then a little, fair-haired woman, with eager eyes and a very 
anxious face, hurried into the verandah, and Crawford blushed for 
his appearance as he rose to his feet. It was so long since he had 
seen an English lady. 

“T am Mrs. Langton,” she said nervously and hesitatingly, 
and Crawford bowed. “As I daresay you have heard, my 
husband lies very ill in the Kepas swamps, and I must find him. 
The Vice-Consul down the river almost detained me by force. He 
said the waterways were watched by a marauding tribe, and that 
the only white traders were not to be trusted—but I could not 
stay at the mission when he may be dying alone. Surely you 
will help me, Lieutenant Meredith ? ” 

Sladen, who seemed to be on the point of suffocation, was 
making a variety of signals, but Crawford heeded them not. “I 
am sorry, madam, but the Consul spoke the truth,” he answered. 
“There is great risk in any attempt to get through. But you 
must be very tired; all this part of the building is at your 
disposal, and the black cook will bring you food. I want to 
think over this matter and discuss it with my subaltern. You 
must excuse his appearance, the Protectorate uniform shrinks 
when wet, and he is not a particular man.” 

The lady turned a pair of tearful eyes upon the speaker's face. 
“You can’t refuse,” she said, and the glance went straight to 
Crawford’s heart. Fever and the worst climate in the world had 
taken away whatever charm the hollow face and thin form might 
once have possessed ; but there was something in the anxious, 
beseeching gaze, and the hands trembling with suspense, that 
stirred him strangely. To be looked up to as a protector and 
trusted again was like a return to the old life, the gates of which 
had been barred against him for ever. 

When the two men stood beneath the feathery palms outside, 
Sladen said, “ Well, how long do you intend to carry on the 
masquerade? You gcted the part to the life.” 

Crawford smiled, though there was a sad look in his eyes, “I 
was not always a ‘ gin-trader,’” he said. “Sladen, 1 can’t stand 
the anxiety in that poor woman’s face. We must take her 
through, and she must never guess she’s in the hands of 
unscrupulous trader-men.” 

Sladen rubbed his forehead thoughtfully, and then the reckless 
nature of the man broke out. ‘“ We'll do it—anything for a 
change and excitement!” he cried; “but you will have to act 
the full-blown lieutenant all through; better tell her too much 
quinine has made me deaf or Ill forget it, aud give the whole 
thing away, Go back and a:ranga it, while [ see to the launch.” 
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Ten minutes later the newly-arrived Government surgeon stared 
in bewildered astonishment when Sladen entered the store and 
coolly proceeded to appropriate all the phials he could lay his 
hands upon. He knew, from bitter experience, that drugs are 
always scarce in the bush in the sickly season. 

“ What is this burlesque?” he asked. 

Sladen grinned as he answered: “A little affair of our own. 
Crawford is setting up as an angel in disguise, and I’m another. 
However, we have important business on hand, and I’m in a 
hurry. Give me that bottle—thanks; palaver set,” and the trader 
made off with an armful of miscellaneous plunder. 

The doctor went on with his work wondering. “The best- 
hearted pair of rascals on the Niger. Another mad scheme on 
hand, I suppose. However, it’s no business of mine,” he said. 

There was trouble when Sladen authoritatively ordered the 
black engineer to start the launch’s fires. “I serve the white 
officers, not low trader men; and this is the Government launch,” 
observed the negro; but Sladen wasted no time in argument. 
Taking the man by the neck he threw him bodily into the 
cockpit. 

“Come out of there, you black heathen, and I'll break your 
head with this hammer! Sixty pounds of steam in an hour,” he 
said ; and proceeded to make himself comfortable upon the locker 
cushions, with a big coal-breaker laid significantly across his 
knees. 

It was nearly dusk when the launch moved away from the bank, 
and with the three Europeans seated aft beneath the shade-deck 
went panting up the yellow current. To Mrs, Langton all was 
new and strange, for she had never left the coast; but her spirits 
rose now the last difficulty had been fairly overcome, and she 
watched the misty forests rolling away behind her. Mighty 
buttressed cottonwoods, their giant branches festooned with 
matted creepers, the tall columnar stems of oil palms, clusters of 
fragrant lilies, fringes of golden reeds, and the starry cups of 
floating blossoms, slid past in a gorgeous panorama, and faded 
astern as the launch ploughed a pathway through the heart of the 
muddy stream. . 

Presently, as the last glare of the saffron light died out behind 
the palms, Sladen, who had more than once seen the thin plates 
of a launch crushed like an eggshell against a half-submerged 
log, said sharply, “ Better slow down, or we might strike a snag.” 

But the lady interposed. “My husband may be dying; it is a 
matter of life or death.” 

“ Of course, he forgot,” answered Crawford; while Sladen, the 
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impulsive, went forward to put the fear of death before the eyes 
of the black engineer. Then, with the throttle open wide, and 
trembling through every plate with the vibration of her over- 
driven engines, the little vessel steamed faster and faster into the 
gathering mist, the turbid water boiling in yeasty foam about 
her bows. Darkness closed down suddenly, as it always does in 
the tropics, but there was no slackening of speed; and as Crawford 
thrust over the iron tiller to avoid a canoe that came sliding 
towards them out of the gloom, a wounded wretch raised himself 
on one elbow and hailed them in the vernacular, “Turn back, 
white men, there is death upon the river!” he said. 

Later a broad, coppery disk rose into sight from behind the 
eastern palms, a flood of silver light poured down upon the misty 
river, and the missionary Jady shuddered when the forest awoke 
to life. The bush seemed fall of mysterious rustlings as its 
furred and scaly denizens roused from their lairs to chase and 
warfare, : 

“You are quite safe here, madam,” said Crawford, “and must 
be worn out with your journey. See, if you slide the side 
awnings along the rings, so, you can rest undisturbed in the 
screened-off waist. We answer for your safety with our lives.” 

The tired lady glanced at him a moment gratefully. The look 
of eager haste and anxiety had faded from her eyes; and as 
Crawford handed her a waterproof wrapper, saying, “The night- 
damp is dangerous,” a curious rush of recollections, the memories 
of happier days, flashed through his brain, and his brow darkened 
as he turned his face up-stream. 

So, while their charge rested in peace, the two traders, worn 
out by watching over the sick Lieutenant, sat beside the helm, 
making determined efforts to keep awake, and Crawford’s thin 
garments were soaked in the drenching dew which brings the 
fever. 

“Tt’s a weary world, Sladen,” he said, with an undercurrent of 
bitterness beneath the lightly-spoken words, “TI had a reputation 
once—before I came out to this distressful land and learned to 
trade in gin”; and his companion smiled grimly as he answered, 

“ Well, you havyen’t any worth speaking of now—and you have 
said something of the kind before. However, I was thinking 
what a glorious opportunity this would be to run through a 
whole cargo of gin into the great company’s territory. We could 
get a thousand cases from Carstairs, and they would never suspect 
the Government launch.” 

Crawford broke out into a ringing laugh. “Not this time, you 
inveterate smuggler,” he said; “we promised to take the poor 
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lady straight through. Otherwise, we might have chanced it, for 
the mere fun of the thing.” 

An hour or two before the dawn, when Crawford’s eyes were 
very heavy with sleep, and the inky shadows of the palms lay 
trembling across the river, Sladen grasped his arm, and whispered 
hoarsely, ‘‘Can’t you hear something ahead? For goodness’ sake 
wake up!” 

The helmsman shook himself together and strained his ears to 
listen. The forest lay around them silent and still, and there 
was only the gurgle of the river beneath the bows and the 
panting of the engine to break the silence, though he felt, he 
hardly knew why, that there was something unusual on hand. 
Then a distant “thud-thud ” of paddles, and the sing-song chorus 
with which the river-men bend over the leaf-shaped blades, came 
out of the misty gloom, and Sladen closed the throttle-valve. 
The throb of the propeller ceased, and the launch came slowly to 
a standstill as they ran her in among the tall reeds which fringed 
the bank. 

“A whole fleet of canoes,” he said. “Soak that waste in oil, 
engineer, and cram it into the fire; we shall want steam badly 
to-night”; and asa sheet of lurid flame roared away from the 
funnel the index of the pressure-gauge climbed steadily towards 
the danger line. 

The splash of paddles grew louder and nearer, and presently 
canoe after canoe slid out across a single streak of moonlight 
that trembled on the river where the forest walls fell back. The 
white men held their breath as they gazed, hoping the flotilla 
might pass them unobserved, for the flame had died away and the 
launch lay half-buried among the weeds and wrapped in blackest 
shadow. Then there was a sudden roar of steam, a column of 
feathery vapour shot out from the pulsating escape-pipe, and 
Crawford cried sharply, “Jam down that valve for your life, 
engineer ! ” 

A harsh voice cried aloud. A great splashing of paddles and 
the “ click-click” of gunlocks rose up from the craft ahead, and 
Sladen said with dry lips, “No use; we are bound to face them 
now. What are you going to do, Crawford?” 

“ Take the launch right through—or over the middle of them,” 
answered the other, half through his teeth, and he signed to the 
engineer to pull over the link. Then the awning screen was 
drawn aside and Mrs. Langton came hurriedly towards them. 

“Ts there any danger? Why are we staying here?” she 
asked; and Crawford answered lightly, “It is only a few canoes 
that are foolishly trying to stop us. Sit here, madam, low down 
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beneath the coamings, and I must ask you not to move. Keep 
still, and you will be perfectly safe.” 

Meantime, with her engines clanking softly, the launch backed 
out from among the tall white stems and crept away stern first 
with her bows towards the foe. Then a confused clamour of cries 
went up, and, forming into a solid crescent right across the 
stream, the canoes came on, sure of their prey at last, for an 
answering shout and a second splash of paddles came out of the 
gloom astern. 

“A neatly arranged trap; they have been planning this for 
days—just how they seized the salt fleet.” 

“Well, we'll teach them a lesson now,” said Crawford grimly. 
“Start her ahead, engineer, and if you take your hand off the 
levers beware of the spare tiller.” Next the helmsman sent his 
voice ringing across the misty water. ‘Who bars the way? 
Back with those canoes!” he cried, and a handful of ragged cast- 
iron ripped through the shade deck overhead, followed by the 
crash of flintlock guns. 

The launch was now rushing towards the canoes, faster and 
faster all the time, her little propeller whirling like a dynamo 
and kicking up the froth astern. Again a jet of vapour soared 
aloft, and Crawford said, “Can’t you muzzle that valve? Give 
her every ounce of steam !” 

The yeasty river was piling itself on end before the: bows, 
white foam wreaths were swirling aft, and they could feel the 
launch leap forward, as it were, at every turn of the buzzing 
cranks. The canoes lay fifty yards away—forty—and a fresh 
sputter of firing shed a red flicker across the river. Then the 
helmsman stood erect gripping the iron tiller; and, after a shout 
of, “ Hold on all!” set his teeth, and drove the launch straight at 
the centre of the crescent. 

There was a crash of splintering timber, the thin cotton- 
wood crumbled up like cardboard before the thrust of the biting 
stern, and the launch went through, and over, the wreckage, amid 
a babel of shrieks and cries, while black hands rose up out of the 
gurgling wash along her side and clutched desperately at 
the rail. 

“Keep close beneath the coamings, Mrs. Langton—don’t look ! 
Cut them down, Sladen!” cried Crawford; and seizing the spare 
tiller which lay beside him he brought its iron head down, driven 
by the full swing of a powerful arm, upon the wild-beast face of 
the man who was crawling over the stern with a matchet between 
his teeth. The negro gasped, dropped the weapon with a clutter, 
and rolled heavily back into the water whence he came. 
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Meantime, Sladen was quietly and methodically cutting at the 
hands that seized the rail with the worn edge of a shovel, while 
the black engineer recklessly hurled blocks of coal, which cost 
the Government six pounds a ton, into the crowding canoes. 
Then there was another shock, for the river-men with fool-hardy 
daring kad hurried their frail craft one behind the other in the 
launch’s path; and, with the wreckage of the first still clinging 
about her bows, the steamer resistlessly ground her way through 
them. 

Crawford threw the fire-door open wide, and a glare of ruddy 
light fell upon the figure of the terrified woman crouching in the 
shelter of the bulkhead, and a mass of wild, naked figures— 
floundering over one another in the water, leaning forward in the 
bows of the canoes ready to leap on board, and plying the whirling 
paddles as they drove their unwieldy craft towards the launch. 
Beyond was a circle of blackness, in which a gun-barrel or 
matchet-blade that caught a stray flicker of light glinted here 
and there, 

Sladen, standing upon the narrow side-deck, was outlined 
sharply against the glow, a burly figure swinging a flashing 
shovel like a flail, and a confusion of overturned and stove-in 
canoes was grinding along the sides. Then the launch seemed 
to leap suddenly forward and the canoes faded astern. A howl 
of disappointed rage, and the jarring reports of aimlessly fired 
flint-lock guns rose up behind them, and they were alone upon the 
shadowy river. 

It was turning noon on the second day, when, as the launch 
swept panting round a bend, the folds of a tattered flag fluttered 
out across the forest, a streak of varied colours against the 
eternal greenness of the palms. 

“The outpost at last. I hope the poor woman won’t find she 
has come too late,” said Crawford gravely in his companion’s ear, 
but Sladen failed to hear. He was too busy fumbling with the 
whistle-lanyard, and Crawford beckoned Mrs. Langton to his side. 
The lady was quivering with excitement and anxiety. Her thin 
fingers plucked nervously at her travel-stained dress, and her lips 
were white and twitching. 

“Madam,” he said, “ you must make an effort to keep calm. 
Tn five minutes I hope you will find your husband on the way to 
recovery; but no one can be sure of anything in Africa, and we 
may have to make another journey into the bush——” A 
vibrating roar drowned his words, and the forest flung back the 
echoes of the whistle which rose suddenly from its throbbing note 
to a succession of ear-splitting screeches that scared a troop of 
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contemplative monkeys into madness, and sent a flock of startled 
parrots wheeling and screaming across the palms. 

Then a low, whitewashed building, half-hidden among the 
feathery fronds, rose to view, and the launch shot towards the 
landing with a stalwart figure clad in uniform three sizes too 
small dancing a wild can-can of triumph upon her foredeck. 

“Stop that fearful din, engineer,” said Crawford; and as 
the bows drove grinding along the bank, a tall, soldierly man, 
with a grave face, stared in amaze at the curious object before 
him. 

“We've brought her through, hurrah! food and drugs and all,” 
cried Sladen ; and the officer answered quietly, “Thank heaven for 
that. Perhaps you will explain the reason for this masquerade, 
unless you have gone mad altogether.” 

“Explain anything you like later,” was the reply. “Give me 
something to drink now, and then I’ll talk. Ah, here’s Mrs. 
Langton.” The officer turned sharply away to help the lady 
ashore, and Sladen followed him with reproachful eyes. ‘‘ Never 
offered me his flask—after all I’ve done,” he said. “Thank 
goodness, I’m a British officer no more,” and casting the pith 
helmet from his head he kicked it viciously into the river, and 
replaced it with the inevitable sun-hat, a yard of plaited palm-leaf 
which he borrowed from a grinning Kroiboy. 

Five minutes later a trembling woman bent over a fibre 
hammock, her hot tears raining down on the haggard face of the 
man who raised himself feebly on one elbow to greet her, until 
amid a burst of choking sobs her head sank forward upon the 
wasted shoulder. Then a hand was laid upon her arm, and the 
deep voice of Captain Hesseldine said softly, “He is past the 
worst, and now we have drugs we'll soon pull him round. But 
excitement of this kind won’t do—it really won’t do at all.” 

There was a strange mistiness in the keen eyes which had so 
long looked death unflinchingly in the face, and the Captain’s 
grey moustache twitched curiously as he spoke. Presently he 
drew Crawford aside, “Probably you had a reason for what you 
have done, and it’s my business to know it,” he said. “There’s 
no getting anything out of Sladen, he’s beating up cocktails for 
his life, and I think Mrs. Langton should hear your explanation 
as well.” 

An hour later Crawford told his story modestly and quietly, 
concluding, “We saw the mistake Mrs. Langton had made, and, 
knowing that the credit of the bush traders is not always above 
suspicion, I thought it better to assume the part of a Protectorate 
officer, that she might be quite easy in her mind,” 
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“Tt was chivalrously done. I shall never forget your kindness 
all my life,” said the lady, looking at him with heartfelt gratitude 
shining in her eyes; and then Captain Hesseldine broke in; 
“ All’s well that ends well, Crawford, but I think the less you 
say about this exploit the better—the authorities might not like 
it, you know. For all that, I agree with Mrs. Langton. It was 
well and chivalrously done.” 

Harotp Brnpxoss. 
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A Gallery of Pictures. 


“No 6. Fair Rosamund,” read my companion from the catalogue 
of paintings that we had just bought. Together we gazed at the 
little water-colour picture so named. What was there in it that 
it should affect me so strangely? It was as if a door kept 
opening and closing within my brain. 

“ Painted in 1862,” read my companion. 

“T remember! I remember seeing him paint it!” I cried. 
The door of my memory stood wide open now; and this was the 
scene on which I looked. 

A large uncarpeted room in the upper part of a house facing 
the stately pile of the British Museum. Two long, narrow 
windows side by side, windows thick with smoke, on which are 
drawn several almost life-size figures of a fat infant; the work 
(I have been told) of “ Mr. Morris,” representing the young hope 
of the family. All around me pictures; pictures in all stages, 
from the rough charcoal sketch to the finished work only awaiting 
its frame. At my side a sort of dais, consisting of wooden steps, 
on which a heap of curiously coloured serge is carelessly thrown. 
In a corner, dark and mysterious, the flaccid limbs of a lay-figure 
are discernible. I do not like to look at it; such things have a 
way of visiting my bedside in the silent watches of the night, 
when nurse has taken away the candle. I prefer to look at my 
new kind friend “ Cousin Ned,” as, palette and mahl-stick in hand, 
he fills in the quaint form of “Fair Rosamund,” telling me her 
story as he works. I remember that I do not greatly care for her ; 
but I love the story of S. Frideswide, depicted in gorgeous hues 
on the tall folding screen behind the easel. Did not she run away 
from a proposed lover and hide in a pigsty? Fascinating idea! 
Would that I could do likewise. Did not heaven itself interpose 
in her behalf? Look at that broad flash of lightning, that red- 
gold metallic stream darting straight into the eyes of the pursuing 
Prince; see how he staggers before it, his armour red with the 
reflected glare ! 
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Cousin Ned is a tall spare young man. He wears his thick, 
straight, reddish hair rather long, and parted in the middle; 
his flowing beard and moustache are unusual in these days. His 
bright blue eyes have the expression which we associate with high 
poetic vision. In my child-mind I believe him to be a very grand 
person, because he wears a velveteen coat on week-days. No 
doubt my chatter becomes disturbing to even his gentle spirit, for 
he looks at me suddenly, making pretence to sharpen his palette 
knife. 

“ Let me see,” he muses in that most tuneful voice of his. “I 
want some red to paint with now, and I think the colour in your 
cheeks is just what I need. Come here.” 

But I have flown. 

The room in which I make my abrupt appearance opens out of 
the studio. It is flooded with yellow sunlight. By a window a 
very little lady sits working at an embroidery frame. She is 
Cousin Ned’s wife. The fat infant is also there. He is just now 
engaged in trying to climb into his tall chair, while both hands 
tightly grasp an outspread newspaper. As might be expected, 
he succeeds only in enveloping himself hopelessly in its folds. 
Yet he will not relinquish the attempt. At length a brilliant 
idea occurs to him. He lays the newspaper on the floor, and 
soliloquises aloud as he clambers into his seat: 

“Get into chair first—fetch newspaper afterwards.” 

I laugh as the triumph fades from his face, but I hand him his 
paper, and turn to his mother and her embroidery frame. A 
large charcoal sketch hangs before her of a knight in armour, and 
she is copying the figure in crewel wools. The dull indigo blues of 
the armour, shading off into white high-lights, present consider- 
able difficulties; but she is a skilful tapestry worker, and she 
will no doubt prove as successful with King Arthur as with 
Merlin, who now hangs on the wall, mounted on rough green 
serge. 

“Tell me more about Arthur and Merlin,” I beseech her as I 
settle on the floor at her side; never dreaming how thirty years 
later this scene will come back to me at sight of “No 1. Water- 
colour; The Madness of Sir Tristram.” No 2. “Merlin and 
Nimue.” No 65. “The Beguiling of Merlin.” For this is the 
second picture in my gallery. 

“No. 11. Sidonia Von Bork,” ran the catalogue. 

Sidonia ! 

The vision rises of a certain book, limply bound in green suéde 
leather; its thin foreign-looking leaves have gilt edges with red 
beneath the gold. The powers that be have said that it is not a 
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tale for little girls to read. Alas for human nature! One day, 
being alone with it, I wickedly dip into that book. Verily, it is 
a fearful story of a lovely sorceress, Sidonia by name; poison, 
black cats and the Evil One are on every page. My short hair 
rises. I shall never dare to tell Cousin Ned how beautiful I think 
his painted Sidonia, on the fly-leaf. Now I know what it means 
to bear the burden of a guilty conscience. 

The scene shifts next to an old-fashioned London square. 
There are more figures coming and going now. A certain 
“Gabriel” is often there, the babe’s godfather, a gentle-mannered 
man whom we love. There is also “Simeon,” the first Jew whom 
I have met, and therefore deeply interesting to me. He is a 
light-hearted little fellow, who delights in telling improbable 
tales of his landlady. I forget what was his offence that she 
consented to bury “in pavilion.” I hear mention of “ Christina ” 
and “ William ” (in connection with “ Gabriel”), of the boy having 
another godfather who writes books; of a Miss Evans who does 
the same. One day a certain “Edward” comes, and he sits 
painting in the garden—a grave personage, I think him. 

Not till some time after this can I give surnames to these 
people, and know that Gabriel, Christina and William sign them- 
selves Rossetti; that Simeon is the artist Simeon Solomon, who 
died young ; that the boy’s other godfather is named John Ruskin; 
that Miss Evans is better known as “George Eliot”; and that 
Edward’s surname is Poynter. By this time I am aware that the 
vehement mannered, excitable person who calls during one of my 
visits is the new poet, Algernon Swinburne, and I know that real 
poets are worth seeing. I have long been aware that the “ Mr. 
Morris” who drew on the dusty window panes of the old house, 
is the poet-artist William Morris, Cousin Ned’s oldest and most 
faithful friend, whose poem, “ The Life and Death of Jason,’ has 
come as a surprise even to those who know him best. I do not 
see William Morris, however, till the scene is again changed. 

Now it is a fine old house in Fulham, the very house in which 
Richardson wrote “Clarissa.” Within, it proves that its occupier 
has indeed become master of his art. And here he sits at the 
breakfast-table, his face grown almost ethereal in its sensitive 
delicacy. He wears a smock of butcher blue, a crimson scarf 
knotted loosely under the wide collar. We are watching him 
intently, for someone has just said : 

“ Ned, recite us something in Greek.” 

Not that any of us will understand the words, but the sound of 
that voice speaking in the most musical of all tongues is pure 
delight. At length he begins, sweet and low and soft. Line after 
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line from “dear old Homer” he repeats, in a kind of reverent 
ecstasy of appreciation ; and we sit “beholding his face as it had 
been the face of an angel.” I know him now for what he is; one 
removed by his great genius far above the thoughts of ordinary 
men, living in a pure spiritual world of his own, luxuriating in the 
exercise of his perfected gift. 

That is the fourth picture which I see. 

And next morning as we are again round the table, at last I 
see his old friend, the poet-artist. What an odd picture this one 
is! He comes bursting in noisily, shakes hands violently all round, 
then flings himself into a chair by the fire, declaring that he 
breakfasted two hours ago. Hea poet! He looks prose incarnate, 
As if to complete the revolution of my preconceived idea of him, 
he tells us loudly that he has come up to do commissions for his 
wife; and with that, he draws a knotted handkerchief from his 
pocket, and repeats his errands audibly, touching each knot, 
“ Apples—matches—onions!” Alas, for poetry! How could 
William Morris utter such a word in the presence of Burne Jones? 

“No. 40. Un Chant d’Amour.” “No. 42. Love among the 
Ruins.” 

Both of these I remember in the studio; they have dwelt in 
my memory as the most exquisite specimens of his most exquisite 
art. But now what can I say, beholding “The Days of Creation,” 
and “The Depths of the Sea”? I should like to be alone ina 
room where there was no object for the eyes to rest on besides 
those six panels of “The Days of Creation,” that I might not only 
feast on the rare beauty of the blended colours, which is obvious 
to all, but search out the hidden thonghts that lie beneath the 
surface, the tokens of the subtle imagination, the symbolism that 
makes the work of Edward Burne Jones so different from that of 
other painters of our time. 

The eighty-seven drawings and designs shown in the south 
room of this New Gallery bring my last picture to my mind, for 
all but eighteen of them have been brought from the passages 
and staircase of his own home, and recall vividly the last day on 
which I saw them and him. There was a-young girl staying in 
the house; and I could see when he came in to lunch, and took 
his seat in a quaint “ grandfather’s” chair, that she had for him 
the same worshipful reverence that I had had when as young as 
she. His years had not dimmed his blue eyes, though they had 
whitened his hair; and the face was, if possible, more ethereally 
refined than ever. Would that I could reproduce the charm of 
his fanciful talk! He delighted in drawing out the quick-witted 
girl, and the gayest badinage went on between them, till she was 
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reduced to an appealing protest that only urged him on into one 
of his most whimsical flights. She had spoken of pigs. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said in his sweet meditative way; “let us talk 
pigs! There is something about a pig that touches me strangely, 
a subtle suggestiveness lies in the very word. Think of the 
tender sensitiveness of his lips, the calm depths of his eyes; 
think of his oneness with the hidden forces of nature, of the 
delicacy of nerve that tells him storm is approaching, and the 
intuition that leads him to hide from its coming fury.” The face 
of the young girl, hearing the beloved voice utter such perverse, 
monstrous sentiments, was filled with feelings that she could not 
express. To her the words were profanation. She forgot that, 
when he painted “The Wine of Circe,” this No. 36 of our 
catalogue, with the fleet of Odysseus riding at anchor behind the 
bending figure of the enchantress, his soul revolted from the 
necessity laid on him, even by “dear old Homer ”—he could not 
paint the swine. 

Half an hour later I was on the staircase studying these 
drawings of heads and drapery. Looking up, I saw the master 
coming down to meet me. Alone with him, I ventured to tell 
him something of the deep appreciation I have of his work, some- 
thing of the joy and satisfaction with which it fills me; and I 
shall always remember the kindly smile, and the light caressing 
touch on my shoulder that were all his reply. 

And this is the sixth, and now, alas, the very last of such 
pictures that I can ever place in my memory’s gallery. 


CATHARINE PULLEIN. 











Why She Married the Market Gardener. 


Cuapter I. 


Mrs. Carnrurners Hay was on the look-out for a girl-friend. She 
already possessed a score of male admirers. She had a hundred 
female rivals, “intimates” and imitators, and a general acquain- 
tance to be reckoned by thousands. But she had no close woman 
friend. And she knew several excellent reasons why she would 
never make one of a woman of her own age and standing. Her 
fundamental idea of a friend was somebody to love and admire her 
with enthusiasm, and she was well aware that no woman of her 
own age and anything like her own experience would be simple 
enough to do this. It was patent to her that she was neither 
lovable nor admirable. The woman of her own age who had any 
doubt on this point must be a fool, and Mrs, Carruthers Hay, like 
Mr. F.’s aunt, hated a fool. But a girl might love and admire 
her in the innocence of ignorance! And she found the girl she 
wanted within ten days of making up her mind that she wanted 
a girl, 

She found Cecily Lysaght at the Rixlington Hydropathic 
Establishment. ‘The girl was there with her father and mother. 
Major Lysaght was a good-natured, commonplace officer of the 
line. Mrs. Lysaght, a feebly pretty woman, of middle-class origin 
and no brains. The Major, a thoroughly good fellow, was evidently 
as much in love with his wife as he could have been when he 
married her some twenty years ago—that is to say, he was as 
much in love with her as it was possible for any man to be with 
any woman. ‘The pair were home from India on furlough. The 
daughter, educated in England, had been hitherto under the care 
of relations of the mother, and was now, for the first time since 
infancy, living with her parents. It was clear to the most casual 
observer that she was not in close sympathy with them. They 
were so much to one another that neither seemed to have much 
affection or any companionship to spare for a daughter. More- 
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over, this daughter had grown up with ideals which neither parent 
satisfied. She had a solitary nature. She had kept aloof from 
her companions at school. She had always felt a little “ outside” 
the interest of the old-maid cousins with whom she spent her 
holidays. She was thoughtful, fastidious, and a little wanting as 
yet in the more robust sympathies. She did not care to talk 
unless people were talking of something that really interested 
her, and at this stage of her existence few things belonging to 
every-day life were interesting to Cecily Lysaght. 

Moreover, without suspecting it, she was a genius. She had 
gifts of observation and powers of expression that could not fail 
eventually to make a mark in literature. But at the point when 
Mrs. Carruthers Hay fell in with her, she had published nothing. 

But she had with her a little collection of original lyrics, 
neatly written on ruled paper; and she had also, floating in her 
head, ideas for a good many more. These ideas used sometimes 
to take shape as she walked by herself in the gardens of the 
Hydropathic Establishment. And now and then it happened 
that as thoughts from her brain met rhythmical words welling 
up from her heart, scraps of song escaped unbidden from her lips. 
Fortunately Cecily had a very pretty face, a graceful carriage, 
and a light elastic walk ; and so she looked sufficiently charming, 
as she paced up and down the rose walk, to be able to afford that 
soupgon of the ridiculous invariably attaching to a person dis- 
covered spouting or murmuring his or her verses, 

Mrs. Hay came upon her at the end of the walk, murmuring 
audibly :— 

“O dying day! O dying day. . .” 

And though a malicious smile played about the mouth of the 
little lady, there was also a genuine look of admiration in her 
eyes as she held out her hand and said— 

“T have known it all along. You are a poet. Now I have 
caught you in the act. Please let it be a confidence between us, 
and let us be friends.” 

Had Cecily Lysaght known more of the world she would 
probably have resented Mrs. Hay’s speech and more than sus- 
pected her sincerity. And she would have been wrong, at any 
rate, upon the second count. 

Mrs. Hay’s little bit of gush was perfectly sincere. She was a 
clever woman, with a genuine flaire for talent and originality, 
and the pursuit of these gifts was the occupation she most 
relished. But she had also a fine taste for success, and a large 
share of impatience. Nothing could exceed her enjoyment of the 
moment in which she captured a new genius and asserted her 
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right to carry the prize home with her—as the Giant Princess in 
the German story carried home the waggoner with his waggon 
and his team—except perhaps her boredom in the moment sure to 
come not long after the capture, the dull moment in which trans- 
planted genius fails to put forth the new shoots expected of it. 
Mrs. Carruthers Hay read the neatly-written poems, admired 
them enthusiastically, and begged permission to show them to 
a friend, “ whose taste was infallible, and who knew all the 
publishers and editors in London.” The verdict of the authority 
was favourable; the manuscript was sent to a fashionable pub- 
lisher, and in a short time Cecily tasted the pleasure of seeing 
her songs printed on rough paper with raw edges, and reading 
flattering things about them in some of the leading reviews. 
The success of the volume brought her also an invitation to 
spend a fortnight with Mrs. Hay in London at the height of the 
season. The invitation was accepted, and the author of ‘ Virgin 
Lyrics’ was taken here, there, and everywhere, and introduced 
to the authors of other little books with raw edges and rough 
paper. At the end of the fortnight Mrs. Hay begged Cecily to 
stay on. And Cecily stayed three months, during which the 
woman and the girl grew every day more intimate, and, at the 
same time, mutually conscious of a decrease of satisfaction in 
each other’s society. The first disappointment came to Cecily in 
the realisation that her vein of poetry was suddenly dried up. 
Then Mrs. Hay discovered that prose fiction, not poetry, was the 
proper medium of expression for her friend’s genius. She had 
detected in Cecily a latent fund of satirical observation and a 
faculty for philosophical generalisation, and she had a theory 
that it was out of the coming together of these two gifts that the 
novelist’s art is born. She was convinced that Cecily could write 
a novel. Cecily had sometimes suspected herself of the power, 
and, encouraged by Constance’s faith, she began to write. But 
no sooner was the story well started than Cecily began to make 
new discoveries which threatened shipwreck to her relation to 
her hostess. Fiction she found, not less than poetry, required to 
be produced in secrecy, and it carried yéu, just as poetry did, 
towards ideals not in sympathy with the currents of thought and 
feeling around you. To speak vulgarly, the book seemed some- 
how to “show up” her friend. Cecily did not wish to be dis- 
loyal; she put away the book, and then pining to return to it, 
grew silent and possibly sullen. Mrs. Hay noticed. the change 
and attributed it to morbid tendencies connected with Cecily’s 
middle-class origin. For one of Mrs. Hay’s pet theories was that 
only middle-class people are morbid, the really well-bred and the 
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absolutely uncultivated classes being always free from the taint. 
The end of it was that, when the three months were spent, 
Mrs. Hay was heartily glad and Cecily was not very sorry. Quite 
at the end of the time the friends warmed towards one another 
again, and so were able to part on terms almost as affectionate as 
those of their first coming together. An exchange of letters, 
tenderly worded, but not very full of matter, was kept up for a 
few months. And then each passed out of the life of the other. 

Two years later, they met by chance at the spring sale of a 
Knightsbridge haberdasher. Cecily, in deep mourning, was 
profiting by reduced prices to set herself up with necessaries, and 
Constance Hay was turning over a heap of tumbled tea-gowns and 
other flimsy superfluities. 

They rushed together before they had time to remember how 
long it was since they had met or written, or to consider the 
things that had happened in the interval. All the great changes 
had been in Cecily’s life. Her father had fallen in the frontier 
war—— 

“ Dear, dear! How came I not to see the name in the papers?” 
said Mrs. Hay, in a voice meant to be sympathetic, but in which 
Cecily, though she hated herself for it, detected a false ring. 
Inquiries followed. Where was Cecily now? What was she 
doing ? 

“In a lodging at West Kensington, taking care of her mother.” 

“ And the book— was it ever finished ?” 

“No, the book had stood still.” 

At this point Cecily put out her hand, and said “ Good-bye.” 
Mrs. Hay hesitated ; then asked the girl’s address, took it with an 
air of grave reflection, which gave Cecily a moment of slightly 
cynical amusement, said a pretty “au revoir,” and went back 
to the reduced tea-gowns. 

Cecily was asked to tea in the dainty house in Mayfair, which 
had grown even daintier in the two years. Mrs. Hay talked of 
books that Cecily had not been able to read because she could not 
afford to buy them, and she had no Mudie subscription ; of people 
Cecily had not seen since the days when she met them at 
Mrs. Hay’s. Cecily inquired after Constance’s children, and 
received conventional answers. She would ‘have liked to go up 
to the nursery, but to propose to do so would have been to assume 
too complete a return to the old footing, so as Mrs. Hay did not 
suggest it, she went away without seeing them. 

As she left the house Mrs. Hay said something about returning 
her visit, which she actually did in the very last days of July. 
Cecily was out at the time, and, though the maid at the door 
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mentioned that Mrs. Lysaght was at home, Mrs. Hay did not go 
upstairs. ‘The mother was impossible,” she thought, “even at 
Rixlington. Ina frowsy lodging she will be more so.” 

But this perfunctory call late in July was not the only 
attention Mrs. Carruthers Hay paid Cecily. She sent her a card 
for Saturday afternoons in May, and another for two evenings 
in June. Both came in open envelopes, and as neither had 
RS.Y.P. on it, Cecily was not obliged to answer them. She 
neither wrote nor went. That she was absolutely without an 
evening frock was sufficient reason for not going to the evening 
parties. And though, of course, she had a frock in which she 
might haye appeared at one of the “afternoons,” her garments 
were too far removed from newness and fashion to tempt her to 
show herself in a smart drawing-room where no one cared two- 
pence about her. Moreover, Cecily was proud in her way, and had 
her notions on etiquette and also on friendship. Mrs. Hay owed 
it to her to come and gee her before she asked her to parties. If 
she did not come, then Cecily would not go to her. So when 
Mrs. Lysaght said “ What a pity it was Cecily did not go to one 
of the afternoons or evenings,” Cecily pretended that she had lost 
the taste for society. 

But that was not true. Cecily longed for society with a hunger 
that was pain. She wanted to be in the thick of life, meeting 
and knowing the people who count for something in the world— 
the men who are in Parliament, in office, occupied with affairs of 
State, or writing the big books that count as literature, and the 
women who rule society, set fashions, and influence the men who 
make history. She wanted to gauge people in the great world, to 
look through them, weigh them, judge them, study them. Then 
why did she not smarten up some frock of other days and go to 
one of Mrs. Hay’s evenings? At two-and-twenty a girl with 
Cecily’s face, figure and complexion—to say nothing of her genius 
—may hold her own in the cheapest frock; and Cecily, who 
could read other people’s faces so truly, could not fail to read also 
the credentials of her own face. But there came the rub. There 
was another part of her that did not want to do these things— 
that wanted only a friend to love. And, with a sort of perverse 
constancy, even while she hated Constance Hay for having dis- 
appointed her, Cecily wanted Constance Hay to be that friend— 
and to come to the West Kensington lodging with shining face and 
outstretched hands, and carry her off just as she was, in a 
hansom, a victoria, a carriage and pair, a wheel-barrow, or 8 
Lord Mayor’s coach, for a warm, comfortable, open-hearted chat, 
somewhere, anywhere, in Constance’s boudoir or her bedroom, in 
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Kensington Gardens, in the British Museum, in an A. B. C., or on 
the top of an omnibus. 

“So,” Cecily thought, “she would come if she cared for me. 
So, if she came, I should love her again, and the critical demon 
would go to sleep in me. But if she came as she was the other 
day in the shop, I should be hating her all the time and seeing 
through her. And if I went to her parties and she were like that, 
I should see her and all her friends satirically, and I should 
revenge myself upon them all—in the book—I could not help it.” 

So Cecily stayed away. And bitter thoughts beset her. And 
the book—for there really was a book half-written in a box under 
her bed upstairs—the book stood still. 


Cuapter II. 


In September of the following year Cecily Lysaght was still in 
the lodging-house in Charleville Road, still wearing a black frock. 
Her mother was dead; the officers’ widows’ pension on which the 
two women had lived was gone. Mrs. Carruthers Hay had seut 
no more cards. And Cecily, having no direct provocation to such 
thoughts, had ceased to let her mind run upon society. The 
solitude she had often wished for had come to her. And the 
question that now occupied her was the very practical one—could 
she manage to live upon the sum of fifty pounds—all the money 
she had in the world, for a time long enough to allow of her 
finishing the book that had stood still so long? She could not do 
it in Charleville Road, she knew. For common as the place was, 
yet the two rooms she and her mother had used cost a weekly 
sum that would have made short work of her provision for living. 
She could not do what she meant to do in any house having the 
slenderest pretension to gentility. She must take a working 
woman’s lodging, and live for the time like a working woman. 
But from life at that level anywhere in London she shrank with 
horror, The smells, the sounds, the sights of a cheap back street 
in town would be unendurable. Or the effort to endure them 
would use up all her courage and her faculties, and the book 
would continue to stand still. From a lodging in a country 
village she shrank also upon other grounds. In a village she 
would be noticed, possibly called upon, and solitude would again 
elude her. But there stood out in her mind the picture of a 
little old-fashioned wooden house wedged in between modern 
suburban shops, somewhere on the road between Kensington and 
Kew, which she had noticed when passing in an omnibus, in the 
VOL. OXXIY. P 
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days when her mother was alive and they used now and again to 
spend an afternoon in Kew Gardens. There was a tea-pot, she 
remembered, displayed in the lower window of the house, with a 
tariff for tea, coffee and cocoa to be served at all hours of the day, 
beginning with three o’clock in the morning; and, in an upper 
window, a notice of a room to let to a single woman. The 
window of the upper room had a wooden balcony to it, and 
looked out through a pleasant gap in the opposite houses, over a 
wall, into an old-established garden and a meadow beyond the 
garden. 

It had been spring when Cecily first passed by and noticed the 
little house. Daffodils were nodding on the lawns of the garden 
over the way. The elms in the meadow were in flower. Rooks 
were cawing round their nests in the tree-tops. And all the 
pleasant shimmer of the waking year was in the air. And 
somehow that humble window and balcony overlooking the scene, 
suggested to Cecily’s fancy that the room behind must be just 
the place in which a woman like herself, wanting solitude and yet 
not wishing to be too far from the world to be able to observe it, 
might conveniently write a book. She had been especially 
fascinated by the contrast between the commercial activity of the 
road and the aristocratic dignity of the garden on the other side 
of the wall. A hundred yards further on a pair of stately iron 
gates broke the line of the wall, and she imagined the occupants 
of the manorial place passing picturesquely in and out. It had 
made a little day-dream for her at the time, and the memory of 
the spot and of the little apple-faced goody in black gown, blue 
kerchief and white sun-bonnet, standing in the doorway, had 
stayed in her mind. Her plan was on this very afternoon to 
take the omnibus for the express purpose of seeing whether that 
advertisement for a single woman lodger was still in the window. 

* * * * * 

The notice was still in the window, the room was secured, and 
before the end of the week Cecily Lysaght and her half-written 
novel were established above the coffee-house. 

Cecily had realised the right kind of.solitude at last. Her 
room, a fair-sized one stretching from back to front, served the 
purposes of two rooms, a sitting-room in front, a bed-room at the 
back. She settled her “things” in it and it looked like home. 
But the outlook was her principal delight. That view over the 
garden-wall gave her the opportunity of observing without 
friction human beings of the class to which she belonged, though 
she was by circumstances temporarily banished from it. The 
low rate at which she paid for her rooms and could procure all 
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she wanted in the way of food left her a good margin out of 
which to afford the one luxury equally necessary to her own 
comfort and the progress of the book—a cheery companionable 
fire. 

The bustle of the coffee-house and the conversation of her 
landlady furnished her with human interest and amusement. 
Very soon she knew all the story of the house and its mistress. 
How Mrs. Mason, left a widow in comparative youth, had taken 
on the coffee-house from a bankrupt predecessor and made a 
success where others had failed, by the bold venture of an extra 
half-guinea upon her yearly licence which entitled her to open 
her shop at three in the morning instead of the general hour of 
five. So the little house had become a blessing to all the market- 
gardeners and greengrocers who travelled to and fro upon the 
road to Covent Garden in the small hours of the morning. 

“For forty year,” the old woman said, “’av I served ’em, summer 
an’ winter. They all know me, an’ well they may. I may say 
I’ve as good as saved their lives over an’ over. Many’s the 
morning when they might ’av starv’d in the fog and frost, not 
getting bit or drink afore five o'clock, if it ’adn’t been for my 
early licence. P’raps you don’t just understand what it means, 
Miss—used as you’ve been to ’aving things comfortable and only 
coming down from London now and again on the bus for a treat 
—to ride along the roads in the night without a bit of food or 
drink in your inside.” 

Cecily thought she had imagination enough to realise what it 
might mean. But she was none the less glad to draw the old 
woman out on the subject of her nocturnal customers, and the 
romance of the road to Covent Garden began to take hold of her 
fancy. Sitting late on into the night over her manuscript, she 
thought with a pleasant sense of fellowship of these men who 
travelled up and down the road every night with their loads of 
green-stuff from suburban gardens and came home again with 
empty waggons before Society sat down to breakfast. And she 
fell into the habit of sitting up till three, that she might hear 
their cheery call at the door below, and look out at the corner of 
her blind while they fitted the nose-bags on to their horses before 
coming in to drink their tea or coffee by Mrs. Mason’s fire. 

Now and then there would be a horse that could not be trusted 
to stand, and then Mrs. Mason would carry his breakfast out to 
the driver, and Cecily would be amused to see the cloud of steam 
going up from the hot cup. She would hear snatches of the talk 
between the old woman and the men she served—a comfortable 
neighbourly exchange of short sentences and strong monosyllables, 
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kindly inquiries and answers, scraps of homely philosophy 
humorously stoical, and all with that accompaniment of inarticu- 
late Ohs! and Ahs! and grunts and murmurs that makes so 
large a part of the vocal intercourse of people of every kind and 
nation, excepting only the most highly civilised and cultivated 
English men and women. 

Cecily liked it all. It was to her the music of a way of life she 
had hitherto not thought of. And she wove the melody of it into 
her book, thereby enriching and sweetening the motive not a 
little. The contrast between this useful nocturnal activity of 
the travellers up and down to Covent Garden with the frivolous 
nocturnal activity of London Society was what struck her most at 
first. But gradually dramatic feeling of the contrast was lost in 
direct sympathy with the life itself. She found herself regarding 
these rough men who toiled along the road in all weathers no 
longer with curiosity or mere literary interest, but with a sort of 
affection. She learned to distinguish their voices as they called 
“ Mother!” at the window to awaken the old dame from her nap 
by the fire-side. She knew the particular stamp of some of the 
horses, and could generally make a true guess as to which cart 
was the first to stop, without leaving her paper to peep through 
the window. Some came every night, some only two or three 
times a week. 

The one who interested her most was a big man with a big 
voice who generally sang as he came along the road, snatches of 
good old English ballads in a hearty bass, which compelled 
Cecily to lay down her pen and listen and think. And when the 
owner of the voice had had his coffee and thanked the “ Mother ” 
in a talking variety of the same strong bass, Cecily would some- 
times turn back to an early page of her novel and put new 
touches into an old scene. The vibrations of the market- 
gardener’s bass had started in her consciousness just the thought 
or the feeling wanted to give the true masculine ring to the talk 
of some male character in a far back chapter. Other things 
useful in the making of the book she got in the course of her 
walks by day; rambles among the boats and boatmen of the 
river-side, visits to the timber-yards in Brentford, prowlings in 
the market-gardens of Chiswick and Mortlake. And yet other 
things while she sat by her window dreaming and looking out 
over the garden of the manor house. Quite a patriarchal family 
inhabited the substantial red-brick pile. And in spring and 
summer they had tea-parties under the trees, which were amusing 
to watch. Sometimes large tea-parties to which a great deal of 
company came in carriages with smart footmen, and on these 
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occasions the road was gay. And sometimes there were quieter 
domestic tea-drinkings, after which the party would break into 
twos and threes and walk up and down the garden paths evidently 
engaged in those earnest close discussions into which all families 
fall when strangers are not present. Cecily noted them all; and 
—unconsciously on their part, involuntarily on hers—they served 
her as lay figures on which to hang her characters, and furnished 
her with designs for the grouping of her scenes. 

So a year and more went by. And the book grew in bulk and 
in maturity; but it was far from finished. And Cecily’s stock of 
sovereigns was growing very small. At the rate at which she 
had been living, she could hold out only another six weeks at the 
utmost. She began to grow uneasy. As she looked through 
the piles of manuscript, she was aghast at the untidy aspect of 
the sheets, disfigured as they were by copious marginal corrections 
and inter-lined additions. The whole would require fair copying ; 
and she certainly would not be able both to finish it and copy it 
in six weeks. It was October now. How should she get through 
the winter if her money were all used up before the book was 
ready for the press? For the first time since she had come to 
the coffee-house, the future presented itself as a terror. She laid 
down her pen, leaned back in her chair and considered. 

She was not resourceless. And the realisation that time was 
getting a little too short and art a little too long, though 
arresting, was not after the first shock altogether dismaying. 
As she looked through her manuscript she recognised that a good 
deal of the matter newly interpolated, though it had improved 
the substance of the book, had not improved its form. She 
would have to cut out large pieces in many parts, and the matter 
of these amputated members would, with slight re-casting, make 
newspaper articles. She would try her hand upon one or two 
immediately. 

In the course of an afternoon’s work she had improved a 
chapter of the novel by bold “ cutting,” and had put into shape 
two articles on “ Suburban Traffic,” which she thought she would 
send to the editor of the Friday Critic. Mr. Armstrong had paid 
her many compliments and attentions in the days when she was 
known in London literary society; and he had then invited 
contributions from her which she had not made. True, the 
attentions had come to nothing, though once Cecily had 
thought but never mind what she had thought. It was 
all so slight and had proved so evanescent, like everything else 
connected with her meteor-like appearance in the world, that she 
was not even embarrassed by the recollection of it. And she did 
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not hesitate to send contributions to the Friday Critic now that 
her literary inspiration had come back. 

The articles were accepted and paid for, and Mr. Armstrong 
made no sign of recognising the writer. But “the editor” expressed 
his willingness to use more of the same kind of work from time 
to time. So Cecily was relieved from anxiety, and the two 
occupations of novel-writing and article-making went on not 
unhelpfully side by side. But in December a new alarm came. 
One of her articles had been returned with the remark that it 
was too much upon the same lines as some earlier ones. Cecily 
made a bold effort at a new departure and believed that she had 
found matter for a paper specially suitable to Christmas. But by 
dint of taking an unusual amount of trouble over the article, she 
got behindhand with her work. She had to come to the last day 
but one on which it could be sent in for the Christmas Eve 
number. She must get the thing done to-night and posted in 
the morning. But she was tired, and it was nearly three o'clock. 
She poked up the fire, changed her position, took a new pen, and 
tried to find a new inspiration. 

But instead of a new inspiration, a wave of drowsiness passed 
over her, and she was soon sleeping peacefully in her chair. As 
the clock of Chiswick Church struck three, the usual noise of 
oart-wheels came along the road, accompanied by a verse of 
“Begone dull care,” trolled out in the big market-gardener’s 
manly voice. Both sounds stopped under Cecily’s window, but 
Cecily slept on. 

The man got down from the driving seat, fastened a nose-bag 
on his horse, knocked on the door with his fist, and called 
“ Mother” with a cheery lilt in the word and a dragging accent 
on the second syllable. 

Still no answer. He glanced towards the upper window, saw 
the light burning behind it, and threw a handful of small stones 
against the pane. 

“My wife shall dance and I will sing, 
So merrily pass the day; 
For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To drive dull care away.” 

“Io! mother! ho!” 

Cecily woke, opened the window and looked out. It was a 
night of cold white fog, dank as death. The market-gardener 
was standing just below her window, stamping first one foot and 
then another. Sho could dimly see his cart and horse in the fog, 


and, more dimly, what looked like ghosts of other carts waiting 
en queue. 
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“Sorry to disturb you, but the old lady must have fallen asleep, 
and we can’t get in.” 

“TI will wake her,” said Cecily from above, and she shut down 
the window and disappeared. But before attempting to rouse 
Mrs. Mason, who was in a small partition-room at the back, she 
went to the door and opened it. 

The market-gardener came in, seeming to fill the place with 
his large limbs, his big top-coat and slouch-brimmed hat, and 
the steam that went up from his clothes as soon as he got into 
the warm atmosphere of the coffee-house parlour. For the little 
roadside shelter was built upon the plan of early manor houses 
and feudal castles: its hall was its banqueting-chamber, the street 
door opened into the living-room, where a jolly fire burned in a 
wide grate, and wooden seats and tables were disposed in a semi- 
circle round the blaze. 

Never before had Cecily been in the coffee-room at this hour of 
early breakfast on the road, though she had often pictured the 
scene to herself as she sat upstairs and heard the men’s voices 
coming through the floor. She had felt no shyness in the moment 
of coming down, nor when she let the first arrival in. But as 
knock after knock came to the door, and she had to open in turn 
to some six or seven sleepy carters, a dapper greengrocer, and a 
couple of shivering boys, she felt inclined to shrink back from the 
task for which she had involuntarily volunteered. But to retreat 
was not possible, The old lady in the bedroom at the back could 
not be roused from her stupor. The big market-gardener had 
gone to fetch the doctor. And there was nothing for it but to 
serve the men. 

The actual serving was easy enough. She knew where the cups 
and the plates were kept, where the milk stood in the shed across 
the yard that served as a dairy to the establishment. She knew 
what saucepan boiled the milk, which pot made the coffee, which 
the tea. She bustled about in a business-like manner, fetching 
food, putting kettle and saucepan on the fire, cutting thick slices 
of bread and spreading thom with salt butter. And the men 
sat round—taking her service as a matter of course, in a way 
that flattered her more delicately than would any offer to relieve 
her of the work, stretching their legs out towards the fire, holding 
large fog-blackened hands over the hot coals, breathing hard, 
lighting pipes, and every now and then remarking in self- 
complacent tones that carried a suggestion of original thought 
of quite startling boldness. 

“ Now, oi’m sorry the Missus is bad. Oi’m very sorry.” 

The big market-gardener took upon himself rights and duties 
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in the house that none of the other customers pretended to. He 
walked into the back room with the doctor, taking precedence 
even of Cecily, not rudely, but with an assumption of being the 
proper person to manage the situation, and when the doctor 
advised the calling in of a nurse he turned to Cecily and said 
quite as a matter of course, “ You will look after the old lady, 
won't you?” And again Cecily felt that she liked the reliance 
placed in her, even while she smiled to herself at the topsy- 
turviness of circumstance that brought such duties to her and 
turned them into compliments. It was as if she had been 
suddenly welcomed into life, and raised by the acknowledgment 
of brothers to that high platform of indispensable service on 
which the little old woman now lying helpless on the turn-up-bed 
had played her part gallantly. 
* * * * * 

One by one the men slunk out into the fog, mounted their 
carts, and moved away into the night. And Cecily sat on in 
the back room beside the unconscious “ Mother” thinking over 
the bearings of this new interruption of her book’s progress. 

* * * * * 

The market-gardener looked in on his way back from London 
between eight and nine in the morning, and told her that he had 
arranged for a respectable young woman to come in and clean up 
and look after “the Missus” and the shop during the day; and 
he mentioned that the doctor would send in a nurse before night. 
“T thought you would hardly be able to manage it single-handed, 
and perhaps you have work of your own you want to be getting 
on with. I’m afraid it has been too much for you,” he said 
kindly. And Cecily started. It struck her all at once that his 
voice and accent were those of a gentleman, and that he was 
addressing her with the ease of a social equal. She felt shy of 
him as she had not done before, and hesitated over her answer. 

“Oh no—at least I shall be all right after I have had a little 
sleep. I am accustomed to be up late.” 

“Ive noticed your light at night,” he said, and this time 
there was a little hesitation on his part before he added, “ We 
thought perhaps as you are always up when we call, you wouldn’t 
mind serving us for the next few nights. The men would take 
it kindly if you would. Will you?” 

‘he last two words seemed to ask the favour for himself at 
least as much as for “ the men,” who were thus suddenly put in a 
separate category, and Cecily answered without hesitation that it 
would be a pleasure to her to take the old woman’s place in the 
shop until she was able to be about again herself. 
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But it is one thing to work late at night when you can sleep 
through the morning, and quite another to work through night 
and day both. And Cecily, after sleeping an hour or two found 
herself still altogether unfit for work. 

The matter was getting serious. If the paper did not go that 
night, it would be too late to be printed in Saturday’s issue, and 
being a piece d’ occasion it would be wasted altogether. 

Suddenly it struck her that the office where the copy should be 
delivered early next morning, was close to Covent Garden. At 
three o’clock the market-gardener would come, and why should 
she not ask him to take her letter to London? With this thought 
came new inspiration and new energy. She went back to the 
lagging task with revived spirit, and found that after all what 
she had written was not so bad as she had thought it. 

Long before the market-gardener’s voice came under the 
window, the article was re-written and folded in an envelope. 
When she asked him to deliver it, he smiled pleasantly and said, 
“So that’s what you do.” 

“ Yes, I write.” 

“TI once thought of taking to it myself,” said the market- 
gardener, “ but the out-of-door life suits me better. Queer that 
you should ask me to deliver this for you! I’ve sooften thought, 
going into Covent Garden every morning as I do, how neatly 
the two businesses fit into one another. The newspaper offices 
and the publishers’ shops are all round the market. By night, 
it’s green stuff; by day, editors’ interviews. Yet, looking at the 
two trades from the conventional point of view, one might say that 
literature and green stuff were not much related.” 

“Why not?” said Cecily. “Literature is related to every- 
thing that is real.” And as soon as she had said it she wished 
she had not been sententious. But the market-gardener only 
smiled again, and then, as he put the letter into his pocket, he 
added : 

“T wish it wasn’t impertinent to ask you what you write.” 

“Tf they print what you are taking charge of, you shall read 
it. Good-night, and thank you very much.” 

Hoe was already on the driving-seat. He returned her “ good- 
night,” and was gone. 


Cuarter IIT. 


Two invitations lay on Cecily’s breakfast-table. One was a large 
white card on which the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy requested the honour of Migs Lysaght’s company at the 
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Private View at Burlington House. The other was a note from 
the market-gardener : 


Dear Miss LysaGut,—lI think Friday night or Saturday morning will 
be the best time for you. Don’t take the trouble to answer this. But 
remember that the drive will be cold, so bring plenty of wraps. You 
know the hour, 3.45 a.M.—unless I am hindered—and then only a little 


later.—Yours truly, 
MartTIN HAWKESLY. 

During the four months that had passed since the posting of 
the Christmas-Eve article Cecily Lysaght and Martin Hawkesly 
had become friends. And yet they had seen very little of one 
another. The article had been duly printed, and Cicely had kept 
her promise and allowed the market-gardener to read it. After 
which he took the Friday Critic regularly, and read all her 
articles as they appeared, picking them out by the style, and 
never making a mistake. She knew that he was reading them, 
though how, she could not tell, for he did not speak of them for a 
long time. Indeed, with the recovery of Mrs. Mason, occasions 
of meeting had ceased, and all through the winter Cicely had only 
kept in touch with her friend of the road by hearing his voice at 
the door in the small hours, and catching glimpses of his figure 
through her blind. But quite lately there had once again come 
a night when she was behindhand with her “copy,” and had 
been glad to come down into the coffee-room to ask the market- 
gardener to deliver the packet at the office. Then it was that he 
first spoke of the articles he had read. And from discussing these 
he had gone on to suggesting topics for others. The flower 
market, he said, would give her a capital subject; and he offered 
to drive her in one morning and show her about. Cecily had 
accepted eagerly. And now here was his note fixing the plan for 
the night after the Private View of the Academy. 

She had no doubt whatever that she would go to Covent 
Garden, and not much that she would go also to the Private 
View. Her only doubt was whether she would send a note of 
acknowledgement to the sender of the Private View ticket, or go 
unceremoniously without acknowledging it. For within the 
same envelope was the card of the editor of the Friday Critic 
and the envelope was addressed in his hand. It was a personal 
attention, and yet so reserved in its manner as to be almost 
impersonal. She laid down the card and took up her pen and 
wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Armstrong.—Thank you very much——” 

Then she stopped, tore up her paper, and decided not to write. 
She would go, however, first to the Private View, and afterwards 
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to Covent Garden. ‘And then,” she said to herself, “I shall 
know.” 

With these two invitations, the first social overtures of any 
kind that had come to her since she settled into her lodgings, she 
realised that the importunity of life had begun again for her. 
Oddly enough, at the same moment, her old life and her new life 
were asserting themselves with something of the saliency of a 
challenge. What she would know, after she had responded to 
both, was which of the two lives was most congenial to her; 
whether she wished to return to society or to remain in the 
wilderness. 

She laughed as she laid down the envelope that brought the 
card, and took up once more the market-gardener’s note. The 
coincidence that brought the two at the same moment was absurd. 
“ But,” she repeated, “I shall go to both and then I shall know.” 
She would know whether London society still held a charm for 
her, whether well-dressed people, clever talk, the superficial 
intercourse of the fashionable world really made up the environ- 
ment that was congenial to her. She would learn this, she 
thought, as she went round the rooms at Burlington House, 
attended by Mr. Armstrong. And she would learn something 
else which she did not care to define in advance. 

The event of the Private View came off, as far as Cecily was 
concerned, precisely as she had arranged it in anticipation. At 
three o’clock she presented her white ticket at Burlington House, 
mounted the broad staircase between walls of flowers, and entered 
the central hall. And the only person she recognised among the 
crowd was Jack Armstrong, waiting for her, and receiving her as 
a matter of course. “I knew you would come, because you did 
not write,” he said. 

“Of course I have come,” said Cecily. ‘ Your card was the 
first piece of civilisation that I have seen for six months. I could 
as easily have ignored it as a shipwrecked sailor could ignore a 
signal from a friendly ship.” 

“You have come,” he repeated, “and that is all that matters.” 

They began the round of the rooms at once in a matter-of- 
course fashion that was very pleasant. The thread of the old 
acquaintance seemed to be taken up without a break. Cecily 
found herself happy. Mr. Armstrong noticed it. 

“You have grown,” he said, “ in the wilderness!” 

Cecily laughed. “I was always rather tall.” 

“You have grown intellectually and morally. You have out- 
grown us.” 


“Have I?” said Cecily. “I don’t know.” And yet as she 
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said the words, she knew they were not true. She had out- — 
grown Jack Armstrong. His talk had impressed her as some- 
thing wonderful three years ago. Then she had listened with 
admiration, almost awe, to his clever criticisms bristling with 
technical terms new to her and suggesting infinite depths of 
knowledge. Now she was conscious of listening with almost 
sceptical criticism. Jack Armstrong’s talk amused her to-day. 
So did the pictures. So did the dresses of the people. So did 
their remarks as she overheard them. But she was not impressed 
by anything or anybody, as she remembered being formerly by 
everything and everybody. 

“Tt all seems to me to have grown very small,” she said 
suddenly. 

“ As I told you, you have outgrown us.” 

* But I like it,” she said. 

“You would not like it long.” 

“TI believe you are right.” 

“T know I am. But tell me how it has happened—where 
have you been ?” 

“That you know,” said Cecily; “in a lodging over a cheap 
coffee-house on the Chiswick Road.” 

“ That is to say in Arcady. And what have you been doing?” 

“ Writing a book.” 

“ About what?” 

“¢Arcady in Babylon’ or ‘Babylon in Arcady.’ I cannot 
make up my mind which will be the right title for it.” 

“Tf I may advise, I should recommend the latter. Babylon is 
everywhere, even in Arcady. Arcady nowhere, least of all in 
Babylon.” 

“That is rather the idea of the book. I hope it is not 
cynical.” 

“You do not look as if you had been writing a cynical book,” 
said Mr. Armstrong; and there was a seriousness in his tone 
which brought this word-chopping to an abrupt stop. 

They went down for tea, and on the staircase brushed past 
Mrs. Carruthers-Hay, so close that Cecily’s gown touched hers. 
But Mrs. Hay was deep in talk with the most fashionable 
portrait-painter of the day, and did not see either Cecily or 
Mr. Armstrong. Of which Cecily was glad. She knew that she 
had outgrown Mrs. Carruthers-Hay, and did not wish to revive 
their friendship. But she preferred not to meet its ghost, and 
the expression of relief in her face when Mrs. Hay was quite 
gone by, was so naively plain, that Mr. Armstrong would have 
been more than human if he had refrained from commenting on it. 
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“You are glad not to be recognised ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Another sign of growth.” 

“ Possibly,” said Cecily. “ But may it not also be a sign of 
heartlessness ? ” 

“No, the only sign of heartlessness you show is in systemati- 
cally fencing with me, and telling me nothing that I want to 
know.” 

“TI did not know,” said Cecily, “that there was anything I 
could tell you that you wanted to know.” 

“T want to know about yourself. You ran away from us. 
And I have found you again. And you have grown. How has 
it happened?” 

“T have told you.” 

“Only the bare outline.” 

“There is nothing but bare outline. When my mother died, I 
was alone. I had a book half written. I wanted to go on being 
alone in order to finish it. I took a lodging out of London and 
worked,” 

“And you wrote articles and sent them tome. Why?” 

“ Because I wanted money to pay my rent.” 

There was silence between them for a full minute. And by the 
time Mr. Armstrong spoke again Cecily was sure of three things 
she had been uncertain of before. The first was that he had 
thought of possibilities other than friendship when he sent the 
private view card. The second was that he renounced the 
thought of such possibilities on seeing her again. And the 
third, that upon her side there had never really been anything 
but impossibility. 

At this point Cecily bethought her that it was time to go back 
to Arcady. Mr. Armstrong went with her to the door and wanted 
to see her to her omnibus. But that she would not allow, for 
reasons she could not formulate. She parted with him on the 
steps of the building, promising to send him a card with her 
address as soon as the book should be finished and she should be 
living conventionally again—and as he looked after her he said 
to himself: 

“That is the most ambitious woman I have ever known, and 
her ambition will succeed. But she is not for me,” 

And Cecily said to herself : 

“All the same I shall call my book ‘Arcady in Babylon,’ not 
‘Babylon in Arcady.’” 

In the grey dawn of the morning, Cecily, sitting beside Martin 
Hawkesly on the driving seat of his cart, jogging at a cheerful 
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trot along the road to Covent Garden, found herself describing 
her experiences of the afternoon. They got into talk about the 
contrast between Piccadilly in the afternoon and Piccadilly at 
four o’clock in the morning; and from these contrasts they 
wandered on to other contrasts of life. Then they came to 
personal reminiscences, and Cecily found out, what she had long 
suspected, that the market-gardener, like herself, had had his 
taste and experience of London before he settled to his trade. 
She drew him out, as much as she dared, about his early life 
and origin. Without being definitely told that it was so, she 
understood that he was gently born, that he had been at a public 
school and at Oxford. The London episode seemed to come in 
directly after Oxford, and then the financial disaster—whether 
by his fault or misfortune she didn’t know—which ended in 
flight and a period of colonial life. Cecily asked if his parents 
were still living? No. It was the death of his father that had 
brought him home from Australia seven years ago—and it was 
for his mother’s sake that he had stayed in England. 

“She lived with me,” he explained, “when first I came to 
Chiswick. Since her death, a couple of years ago, I have been 
alone.” 

Did he think of going back to Australia was the next question. 
No, he could make a living in England, and he liked the old 
country better. 

“You have no ambition,” said Cecily. 

“None,” was the answer. “I have no ambition and I like the 
work I have chosen. I wonder whether you like yours half as 
well. But then you have ambition.” 

Cecily started. She knew that she had been studying her 
companion and forming conclusions about him. It had not 
occurred to her that he all the time was studying her also, and 
forming conclusions about herself. She felt annoyed, though she 
knew she had no right to be. He had accused her of having 
ambition. And she knew that he spoke the truth. It was 
ambition that made her so fearful of the disturbance that might 
be coming into her life from either of the men whom she called 
her friends, and so determined that such disturbance should no 
come until her work was done and she stood on a strong platform 
of success. She had said to herself when her two invitations lay 
on her table, “I will do both things and then I shall know.” 
But when she returned to her lodging after the morning spent 
at Covent Garden with Martin Hawkesly her thought was, “I 
have done both things and still I do not know. But I shall know 
when the book is finished.” And Martin Hawkesly, driving on 
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to his place after setting her down at the coffee-house, said 
quietly to himself, “I will let her alone until the book is finished. 
She will not know her own mind until her ambition is satisfied 
or disappointed, But in either case she is mine, and I can wait.” 


Cuapter LY. 


Ir was mid-May. The chestnuts and the hawthorn were in 
flower in the Manor-house garden, the orchards were full of 
apple-blossom. Cecily, prettily clad in a white cambric frock 
that was a relic of richer days, was walking along the road to 
Chiswick—the road that led to Martin Hawkesly’s market- 
garden. 

Her book was finished. She had packed it up the day before 
and sent it to the great publishing house she had designed it for 
from the beginning. And now, strong in the sense of achieve- 
ment, and confident of immediate success, she had set out to pay 
Martin Hawkesly a long promised visit. ‘‘He wished me to see 
his gardens while the apple trees are in bloom, and if I go to-day 
I shall be in time.” That was what she had said to her face in 
the glass while she pinned on her hat. But what she said in her 
heart was— 

“T will go to-day while I am feeling happy and free. To- 
morrow I shall be lonely and sad. For I am bereaved of the 
friends who have been with me for more than nine months, and 
there is no one to take their place. And to-morrow I shall be 
full of fears, for after all——-” But there she stopped. She 
could not bring herself to recognise the possibility (which she 
could not ignore either) of the books being returned by the 
publisher. “To-day,” she repeated, “I will go to him free, and 
free I will return.” 

After she had walked on about half-a-mile her way turned out 
of the main road along a green path dividing two orchards, one 
or both of which she felt sure was the beginning of her friend’s 
ground. A child with bunches of cowslips in a basket came 
towards her. She bought some of the flowers and asked the child 
who owned the land on either side. 

“Mr. Hawkesly, it be his place,” was the answer. 

“To right or left?” asked Cecily, 

“ Boath,” said the child. 

The child passed on, but Cecily stood a moment in the lane 
looking over the lands that belonged to Martin Hawkesly, 

Then she bent her head to fasten the cowslips into her waist- 
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band. And while she did so a familiar voice called to her from 
over the hedge that divided the green lane from the orchard on 
the left. 

“TI would have given you plenty if you had waited a minute.” 
Martin Hawkesly, looking ruddy and strong in straw hat and 
white linen coat, was watching her from behind the thorn- 
bushes, 

“Won't you give them me now?” said Cecily. “ One cannot 
have too many cowslips.” 

“Delighted. But you must come in and fetch them.” 

“ Which way?” 

“A hundred yards down the lane, cross the stile on the left, 
and you are on my ground. I will meet you there.” His head 
disappeared below the hedge, but Cecily heard his step keeping 
pace with hers. They did not speak again till they met at the 
stile. Then, as he helped her over, he looked straight into her 
eyes, and said : 

“Thank you, Miss Lysaght, for coming to see me.” 

“T came for a walk, not to——” But the fib died ashamed on 
her lips. 

“TI wanted you to see my orchards in their glory.” 

“ They are lovely.” 

He began to pick apple-blossoms for her by handfuls. 

She protested: “This is wanton waste. You are throwing 
away a bushel of apples at least.” 

“Not at all. 1am dedicating them.” 

She took the blossoms without further protest. 

“You must let me show you over the whole place. There is 
plenty of ‘copy’ to be made out of it.” 

“ And I suppose you think ‘copy’ is all I care for.” 

“No, but I take it for granted that you are seldom without an 
eye to it. ‘That’s the way with all of us. We are dominated by 
our trades. And that is what makes it so important to choose 
the right trade. Once chosen your business is your master, for 
better for worse. It is a happy marriage or an accursed bondage.” 

“T wonder whether I like my trade ag much as you do yours?,” 

* Probably not.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Because it is quite impossible to like an occupation that is 
unreal as much as one that is real—provided, of course, you like 
reality.” 

“You assume that I like reality ?” 

“And ifIdo! You are surely not going to quarrel with me 
for that.” 
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“No. ButI might dispute your right to be so sure of it on 
such very slight acquaintance.” 

He was picking some apple-blossom and did not trouble himself 
to answer her protest, till he put the flowers into her hands. 

“Ts our acquaintance so slight?” he said then, “I thought 
we were old friends,” 

“Old friends of six months’ standing?” 

“ How long is eternity ?” he asked. 

“For a market-gardener, I must say you are strangely 
metaphysical,” 

“And for a literary woman, I should like to say that you are 
strangely practical and domestic.” 

‘More assumptions ! ” 

“Notatall. Have I not seen you serving in the coffee-houso ?” 

“Every woman is domestic and practical in an emergency.” 

“So I have heard. Just asevery man becomes a gardener when 
he is alone on a desert island.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“But then every man doos not enjoy gardening as I do, and 
choose it as his occupation when he is off the desert island. And 
every woman does not enjoy'serving as you do, and choose it——” 

“Stop, stop. How do you know I enjoyed cooking tea and 
coffee for you in the small hours, and what in the world do you 
mean by saying that I chose?” 

“The last is a fair question. I grant that before you have 
finished it. For the other, I have eyes. You did enjoy it?” 

Again he was looking straight into her eyes. She laughed but 
would not confess, 

“Thad been living alone in one room for six months, continually 
writing, and I was glad of any change of occupation.” 

“Tf you liked your trade as much as I like mine you would 
never want a change of occupation. My occupation, you see, is 
fall of changes. And then it is real.” 

“That's what you said before. I wish you would define your 
meaning. I don’t like the implication that my trade is not real.” 

“It is not real in the senso in which mine is. It is not 
primitive, not necessary to the common life of all human beings 
upon the earth. If there were no people left in the world except 
my mates on the road, what would become of literature? But 
gardening would still be necessary. It began at the beginning. 
Adam and Eve, we are given to understand, lived in a garden and 
cultivated it.” 

“And everything else only began after they disobeyed and 
were turned out of the garden ?” 

VOL, OXXIY, Q 
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“ Precisely.” 

“ Still, you have not proved to me that you enjoy your business. 
You have only asserted it. How am I to know that you are not 
going on with this life only because you must? That is the case 
with most people after they have made the fatal choice.” 

“It is not my case. I could sell my business to-morrow 
and go back to Queensland. But I prefer to stay. I grant that 
when I began the thing there was a kind of pressure upon me. 
I had reasons for wishing to make a home in England. But now 
I have nothing to keep me. I might go to-morrow and be a 
richer man at the end of a year than I shall be here at the end 
of ten years.” 

“ But you do not care about being rich.” 

“T have all I want.” 

“Some day you might wish to be in other circumstances—to 
be living the life of your class. Have you ever looked at it in 
that way?” 

“Often. But I fail to see why I should not live the life of my 
class in my own market-garden in England as well as on a sheep- 
farm in Queensland.” 

“Your class does not travel up and down to Covent Garden in 
a market-cart in the small hours of the morning.” 

“No, but I meet it sometimes coming home in hansom cabs at 
that time of day, and looking so much the worse for wear that I 
am inclined to think I have the best of it. But seriously, Miss 
Lysaght, you are too much above common prejudice to think the 
worse of me for driving my own cart.” 

She did not answer. 

“You know,” he said, “I might turn the tables upon you. 
Your class does not generally lodge over cheap coffee-houses, 
or serve waggoners with tea and coffee at three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“ Am I never to hear the end of that?” 

“ You shall never hear me speak of it again, if it annoys you.” 


* * * - * * 


They wandered together up and down the paths beneath tho 
fruit-trees, and she admired everything in turn; the rows of white 
narcissus and blue forget-me-not, the red beets, the celery, the 
lettuces. He took her into his houses and pointed out the fruit 
buds forming on the walls. He lighted her through the dark 
tunnels in which he forced mushrooms for the London restaurants. 
He showed the yards where his carts waited under sheds; the 
barns where the fruit baskets were stacked. She talked very 
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little as she went, but her interest was evident. And when they 
had seen everything and were going towards the house, she said: 
“You are right: it is a good life. Why do not more people 
live it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Hawkesly. “Probably because they 
don’t care about growing things as youand I do. Or perhaps 
because they don’t like going to market.” 

“You have not forgiven me,” said Cecily. 

“Yes, I think I have. You see, I need not drive my own cart 
if I didn’t like doing it. So I am not really sensitive on that 
point.” 

But the tone of his voice told her that he was sensitive on a 
point very close to that one. He wished her to know that if 
Martin Hawkesly ever married, it would not be necessary for 
Mrs. Martin Hawkesly’s husband to drive his own cart into Covent 
Garden market. 

“ And now we have seen everything,” he said. 

“ And I suppose that means that I am to go,” said Cecily. 

But that was not his meaning at all. It was just half-past 
four and Cecily must come into his house and his housekeeper 
would give them some tea. 

Everything that happened that afternoon was like the fulfil- 
ment of adream. The place was just what she had pictured it. 
The man was quite embarrassingly like a character in her book as 
to which she had told herself again and again that it was not a 
portrait of the market-gardener, only a fancy type sketched long 
before she came to the Chiswick Road and just a little touched-up 
in accordance with suggestions coming from Martin Hawkesly. 
She thought now that, if the manuscript had not already gone 
out of her hands, she would have liked to blunt some of these 
points of likeness. And yet, on the whole, she was glad that the 
manuscript was gone, for she knew that the points of likeness 
were just the pvints that gave reality to the character. 

The feeling of a dream come true was carried out by tho 
interior of the house, which was a thoroughly commonplace little 
dwelling on the tea-caddy plan of construction. Two sitting- 
rooms to right and left; one fitted up for meals—with an oblong 
table covered with figured red baize, mahogany chairs leather- 
seated, a red wull-paper and some good old hand-coloured prints 
of hunting scenes hanging against it. A cage with two loudly 
singing canaries stood on the window-sill among pots of musk. 
A cat with kittens was curled on the hearthrug. The afternoon 
sun stealing in through a green venetian blind threw a dazzle of 
glory over the commonplace details and redeemed them from 
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vulgarity. All this Cecily took in at a glance through the open 
door as she followed her host into the other room, the “ parlour” 
on the right. Here some touches of feminine refinement mingled 
with the philistinism of the market-gardener’s bachelor arrange- 
ments. ‘There was another big leather chair on one side of the 
fire-place with a small table covered with pipes and smoking 
accompaniments. But, facing it, stood a dainty bit of Chip- 
pendale with carved back and velvet seat, and by the side of the 
Chippendale a woman’s work-table. Hawkesly pointed to this as 
the proper place for Cecily. But she hesitated, saying involun- 
tarily—“ Your mother’s chair ?” 

“Yes, Please sit in it.” 

A flower-box full of late spring flowers filled the window. The 
wall opposite was covered by a book-case well-filled with books 
that looked invitingly modern and readable. At the end of the 
room was a china cupboard well-filled also, and near it stood a 
glass-topped table full of trinkets and knick-knacks. Over the 
fire-place there were prints of an elderly lady and gentleman, with 
kindly comfortable faces, presumably Hawkesly’s parents. But 
in another part of the room was a case of miniatures, and among 
them one of a young woman, very beautiful and in evening dress. 
“My own mother before she married,’ Hawkesly explained as 
Cecily’s eye rested upon it. “She died when I was a small boy, or 
I doubt whether I should ever have gone to Australia. That— 
he pointed to the print—is my step-mother. She was good to 
me and it was she who lived with me here, But the other is my 
own mother.” 

At last Cecily had come upon the unexpected: the beautiful 
mother who died in youth was an element of the market- 
gardener’s life she had not guessed at. She looked round the 
room again and apportioned its possessions to the two ladies 
according to her fancy. From the moment she realised the fact 
of the young and pretty mother, the room had lost all sense of 
strabgeness. 

They were silent over their tea and Cecily was glad when it 
was over, and glad too that Hawkesly made no protest when she 
said she must go. He escorted her silently through the orchard 
to the stile by the lane. She had been afraid to look at him ever 
since she sat down in his step-mother’s chair. But she was 
obliged to meet his eyes when she wished him good-bye. 
Their look was reassuring. She had nothing to fear from him 
to-day. 

“You will have to come again,” he said. “ Nature changes 
from hour to hour. You will want another look when you are 
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touching up the article before sending it to press. When shall I 
expect you?” 
She did not trouble herself to protest that there would be no 
article, but said simply: ‘I will come this day fortnight.” 
“ * * * * 


But when that day fortnight came round Cecily did not go to 
the market-garden. Her book had come back with a polite note 
from the publisher, who declined the responsibility of bringing it 
out. Cecily had no money to publish it herself. There was 
nothing to be done. She was a failure and a fraud, and must 
give up the struggle. Had she succeeded, she would have gone 
in the flush of her triumph and met Martin Hawkesly and his 
question at the stile. And instinct would have told her which 
answer was the right one. But she could not go to him and 
meet his question as a failure. For if she should answer “ No,” 
she would never be sure that she had not done it out of bitterness. 
If she should say “ Yes,” he might think she gave herself to him 
because there was no other way of escape from starvation. He 
had told her she was ambitious. Well, her ambition was foiled. 
He had not told her she was proud. But her pride should be her 
refuge. Some of the apple-blossom he gave her stood faded and 
shrivelled in a glass on her mantelpiece. She took it down and 
laid it within a drawer. Then she took up the book and sat down 
with it by the table, and read it through from beginning to end. 
It consoled her, for it was company. Moreover, though it was 
rejected, she found it good. But she had failed, and she could 
not go to meet her lover. 

Next day, Sunday, she sat in her room again. She did not 
read her book any more. She looked wistfully from the window 
along the road in the direction that was not Londonwards, 
Evening was drawing in when she discerned a figure in the 
distance. She rose from her chair, shut down the window, 
and retreated into the back of her room. Five minutes later 
Martin Hawkesly was asking whether Miss Lysaght was at 
home. A minute more and a knock came at Cecily’s door. 
Almost before she could answer the door was pushed open, and 
the market-gardener came in. 

“You promised to come to me yesterday.” 

“Things happened yesterday morning to make it impossible.” 

“ Things ?—this thing, I suppose.” 

He was standing on one side of the table, she on the other. 
The parcel of manuscript lay between them. He put his hand 
on it, as he said “ this thing.” 

“Yes, that thing. But what should you know about it?” 
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“T know nothing. But I guess. I think we are both good 
guessers, Cecily. But why should this—this failure come 
between us?” 

“T did not say it was a failure.” There was a note of resent- 
ment in her voice, an attempt at pride. 

“ Well, then, why should this success come between us?” 

“You know that it is not a success.” 

“ Why should anything come between us, Cecily ?” 

“T could not come to you as a failure.” 

“You did not come at all. I have come to you.” 

“Tt is of no use.” 

“Are you so sure?” 

But she had no answer to give this time. She was suro of 
nothing. 

“You thought you would be sure if the book had succeeded.” 

“T always meant, when the book succeeded, to go back to 
London, back to Society ——” 

“ Always?” 

“That was what I meant when I settled here fifteen months 
ago.” 

“Was it what you meant yesterday fortnight— when you 
promised to come again?” 

Cecily was hanging her head like a guilty child whose sin is 
found out. Her fingers played with the sheets of the book. 
Suddenly a tear fell upon it. His hands closed over her 
fingers. 

“What do you want me to do?” she faltered. 

“To give me this book, as I gave you the apple-blossoms.” 

“Tt is a poor gift, but you may have it.” 

“But I don’t want the book only. I want the author of the 
book also. I want the right to make the book a success. And 
for that I must have you, Cecily.” 

She snatched her hand away. “You will say I came to you 
because I failed , 

“On the contrary. I shall speak the truth and say that 
because you failed —or thought you failed —for one refusal 
does not make failure in literature—I shall say that because 
you thought you had failed, you would not come to me; and so 
I came to you, and——Cecily, is it fair—is it real—to play with 
me like this?” 

But Cecily had sunk down on her knees by the table, and her 
face was buried in her hands and her shoulders shook, and there 
was a sound of sobbing in the room, and then, out of the midst of 
the sobs, came a very humble voice. 
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“T do not know what to say. ButIam not playing with you. 
It is much too real. Take the book, and take me too - 

He took her at once, and did not allow her to finish her 
sentence till five minutes later, when she went back to the 
charge: 

“Only don’t ever say that I came to you because I failed.” 

And that was how Cecily Lysaght came to marry the market- 
gardener. 

* 





* * * * * 


Six months later the book was accepted by another publisher. 
It was a success; and Mrs. Carruthers-Hay and many other 
people regretted that the author had made a mésalliance before 
her fame came. But it is not told that the author herself has 
any regrets. 


M. E. Caristiz. 

















Mystic Music. 


One wonders in how many ages and languages Prince Ferdinand’s 
startled query, “ Where should this music be? i’ the earth or the 
air?” has been stammered forth. In the morning twilight of the 
world, when the earth was vocal with that large utterance of 
the early gods poets tell us of, the answer was fairly prompt and 
simple. Directly, or indirectly, it was the deities themselves 
who were responsible for the mystic music which sobbed and 
sighed and shrilled in holy fane or awesome sepulchre, dark wood 
or laughing meadow. 

So fixed were these convictions, that, despite the lapse of 
centuries and change of creeds, the association of the old gods 
with weird music still continues, and reveals itself in phrases 
which are familiar as household words. These, indeed, refer to 
occurrences in which the mystery is rather in the fact than as to 
the origin of the mystic music. The walls of Thebes shaped 
themselves to the music of Amphion; gods and men and savage 
beasts were swayed by the wondrous lyre of Orpheus; sea- 
mousters followed the bark whereon Arion sat harping his 
wondrous melodies. Even more familiar in its continued as- 
sociation with mystic music is the Pan Legend, which tells how 
the god fashioned him a tuneful pipe from a river-reed, from which 
there came music— 


* Sweet, sweet, sweet O Pan, 
Passing sweet by the river!” 


And if the Pandan pipes preserve for us this legend, the familiar 
/Kolian Harp tells of that still more mystic music which sounded 
in varying cadences throughout the palace of AMolus. 

Still we may claim, by scarcely too bold a figure, to catch 
echoes of those wild, sweet songs the Sirens sang, the gentle 
harmonies of naiads and dryads, “ the sea-maids’ music” which has 
survived even scientific explanation ; and the solemn, sonorous 
sound with which Memnon’s statue welcomed the kiss of dawn. 
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Very much more might be written on this aspect of mystic music, 
but the domains of mythology are perilous. It is rash to postu- 
late anything, but perhaps this much may be advanced :—in the 
days of old the fact of, apparently, non-natural musical sound was 
recognised, and in process of time was explained in the manner 
which has come down to us. 

Mystic in a different and deeper sense is that other music, 
familiar enough as a phrase, though scarcely so in its meaning— 
the music of the spheres: and this, though doubtless in many 
essentials distinct, suggests that vaster and more remote music 
which, according to so many mythologies, accompanied, if it was 
not directly causative of, the creation of the earth. The general 
idea conveyed by the phrase, “ the music of the spheres,” is most 
familiarly expressed to the majority of us by Shakespeare’s well- 
known passage in the “ Merchant of Venice,” where Lorenzo tells 
Jessica— 


“There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


The theory has been traced to Pythagoras, who deduced it from 
the fact that motion of itself produces sounds, and that the motion 
of the spheres being rogular and interdependent, the sounds 
produced by their combined movements must be in harmony. 
From a sort of poetic gloss on this, Milton derived the idea of the 
“celestial syrens’ harmony, that sit upon the nine enfolded 
spheres,’—a thought which in a measure informs Poe's poom of 
“ Israfel,” the angel who sings “ so wildly well” that— 

“The giddy stars, so legends tell, 
Ceasing their hymns attend the spell 
Of his voice.” 


Moore, too, pictures his Hyperboreans dwelling in a land 
whore, they tell us, 
“So near the track of the stars are we 
That oft on Night’s pale beams 


The distant sounds of their harmony 
Come to our ears like dreams.” 


And, less directly, there is a reference to the same mystic music 
in the impassioned soliloquy in “ Maud,” where, in lines of mar- 
vellous beauty, the hero addresses the stars, which seem to share 
in his happiness :— 

“ And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 


Beat to the noiseless music of the night. 
..» Beat, happy stars, timing with things below.” 
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It is worthy of note, by the way, that in another memorable 
passage Tennyson repeats the seeming paradox conveyed by the 
phrase, “noiseless music,” associating it, moreover, with a 
reference to the most famous of those mythological minstrels 
before referred to. Dagonet reminds Tristram that “swine, 
goats, asses, rams and geese Troop’d round a Paynim harper 
once,” and then, in an outburst of inspired wildness, says that the 
star called Arthur’s harp 


“ Makes a silent music up in heaven, 
And I and Arthur and the angels hear.” 


Not very dissimilar from one aspect of this thought, and itself 
presented in a paradox eloquent of deep truth, is Wordsworth’s 
familiar line in which he says he has learnt to hear in Nature 
“the still, sad music of humanity.” While on the subject of the 
music of the spheres, it is of course impossible to omit reference 
to the Scriptural allusion to the “Sons of God shouting for joy,” 
which by many, including Milton in his “ Hymn on the Nativity,” 
has been considered as supporting the theory. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because “the oracles 
are dumb,” mystic music is altogether a thing of bygone days. 
Though growing fainter year by year, dying like the “ horns of 
elfland” into silence, echoes of it may still be heard by those 
whose ear is tuned aright. But it is remarkable that while the 
traditional mystic music of pagan days was generally tuneful and 
entrancing, that of more modern days is, as a rule, harsh and 
terrifying, and fraught with omen or peril to the hearers. Often 
indeed, as in the devil-haunted solitudes of Gobi and Ceylon, of 
which old travellers write so feelingly, there is less of music than 
of horror in the weird sounds that rise and fall unaccountably ; 
just as, nearer home, from that lone cavern “ amongst the woody 
hills of Dynevor” in Wales, where Merlin bides in enchanted 
durance, issues a “ ghastly noyse of yron chaines,” ‘The “mad- 
dening music of the hounds” is declared by Diana’s votaries to 
surpass all other harmonies, but this can be scarcely said of the 
mystic music of the “Gabriel Hounds,” heard by night in full 
chase through the air—the wailings, sonie say, of unbaptised 
children, and always premonitory of disaster—as is the case with 
the shrill cadences of the “Seven Whistlers” heard in Cornwall 
when death is on the blast. More musical are those— 


“ Murmurs of a lute, 
And sounds as of a captive lone 
That mourns her woes in tongue unknown.” 


heard near Canna’s Castle in the Hebrides; more musical still, 
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perhaps, the sweet wild fairy music which was wont to sob and 
sigh round Quarr Abbey in the Isle of Wight; while tradition 
still tells of the unearthly drum that warns the Ogilvies of 
Cortachy when one of them is about to die. A pretty tradition is 
recorded by Bret Harte in his ‘Greyport Legend.’ One day in a 
sudden fog an old hulk on which the children of the little seaport 
were playing, broke from its moorings and was lost, never to be 
heard of again. And in after days, so the tale runs, 


“ When fogs are thick on the harbour reef 
The mackrel fishers shorten sail, 
For the signal they know will bring relief. 
For the voices of children still at play 
In the phantom hulk that drifts alway.” 


Not inappropriately may be quoted the graceful, tender moral 
the poet draws from the legend : 


“When the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, 
We hear from the misty, troubled shore, 
The voice of the children gone before, 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage.” 


But of mystic sounds of this kind, restricted, so to speak, in their 
message—the skirl of unearthly bagpipes, chapel organs sounding 
a dirge when no human player is present, the wail of ghostly 
fiddles, the long-drawn moaning howl of the Banshee, the pas de 
charge beaten by no human hands, which by its rallying has 
turned the fortunes of a battlefield—of all these and more, books 
have been written and theories urged, even to catalogue which 
would take too large a space. 

The personal range to which this last sort of mystic music is 
often limited, calls attention to a variety which, for want of a 
better definition, may be distinguished as subjective.* To this 
class belongs the ‘“‘ death-bell” mentioned by the Ettrick Shepherd 
—“ lady, ’tis dark, an’ I heard the death-bell ”—a sound audible 
to the individual alone. Of such the mentions in poetry and 
poetic narrative are numerous. To her victim the song of the 
Lorelei is as distinct as it is sweet; ere the coming of the guilty 
Queen the wayfaring knight heard “strange music,” a “deep sea 
voice” rolled upward from the ocean, and was answered by a 
sound as of a distant horn from the shore-dwelling elves; the 
victim of Poe’s “ Raven ” heard clearly enough the musical tinkle 


* There is unfortunately no word referring to the hearing sense which 
conveys the idea of seeming, as distinguished from actual, in the ordinary 
acceptation, as “ vision” implies an apparent rather than a real seeing. 
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made by the footfalls of angelic visitants, just as to Matthias the 
jingle of the sleigh bells is audible, when to others all is silence 
or noisy mirth. To the dying Marmion the song of murdered 
Constance drowns the priests’ prayers; none but false Sextus 
heard those weird songs of bygone days sung at his bedside by 
the beautiful ghastly woman, or that shriek with which she fled 
at dawn pointing to the death wound in her breast; in a less 
tragic sense, most of us, like little Paul, have sought to find a 
personal meaning in the song of the sea waves. 

There is yet another form of mystic music of which poetry 
tells us—music which to the rapt ear seems born of things 
seemingly voiceless. In a sense, of course, the idea is fantastic, 
extravagant, but it is the sort of extravagance to which we owe 
come of the most beautiful of poetic visions. Of such is the 
thought in Poe’s lines :— 


“The murmur that springs 
From the growing of grass,” 


And the quaint extract from the old author he quotes: “ The 
verie essence, and, as it were, springe-heade and origine of all 
musiche, is the verie pleasunte sounde which the trees of the 
forest doe make as they growe,” figures more graceful than tho 
fancy Moore somewhere utters of a retreat so still and remote 
that “stars can be heard in ocean dip.” 

A yet bolder poetic flight sets forth a music, not only 
soundless, but appealing to the eye rather than the ear; moro 
mystic, but more beautiful, in that the seeming incongruity 
expresses a truth that many discern and all can imagine. Such 
is the music Lovelace sang of :— 


“The melody 
Of every grace 
And music of her face. 
You’d drop a tear, 
Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye 
Than now you hear,’ 


To adopt the old cavalier poet’s daring trope, we catch a vision 
of that harmony in Burns’ charming lilt :— 


“ My love’s like the melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune.” 


Inspired with the same truth is quaint, wonderful old Browne, 
when he tells us, “ There is music in the beauty and the silent 
note which Cupid strikes, far sweeter than the sound of an 
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instrument”—an allusion which recalls the pretty American 
phrase for falling in love, “She has heard the white bird sing.” 
Byron almost paraphrases Lovelace in his phrase, ‘‘ The music 
breathing from her face”; and Wordsworth strikes, as it were, 
the full chord of the same sweet note when, in one of the most 
touching of his shorter poems, he claims for his Lucy that :— 


“Beauty born of wandering sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


It is difficult to explain, but it is impossible to avoid the 
eonviction of the naturalness as well as the frequency of this 
association of audible harmony with visible beauty. No other 
figure of speech would exactly express the fact we realise ; yet, so 
far as the words themselves go, we know that we can no more 
hear a beautiful face than we can see a melodious sound. Some 
day, perhaps, the sense by which we appreciate these effects will 
have a phraseology of its own innocent of expressions suggestive 
of the bos hibernicus. Nowhere is the subtle, ineffable beauty of 
this mysterious quasi-visible music more happily recognised than 
in one of Shelley’s poems, where he refers to the voice of Mrs. 
Williams as revealing :— 

“A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one.” 


Somewhat the same thought, it will be remembered, is expressed 
by Longfellow in the closing lines of “ Excelsior ” :— 


“From a sky serene and far 
A voice fell like a falling star.” 


We have become accustomed to the seeming paradox of “Songs 
without words.” “Music without sound” is scarcely bolder, 
even verbally, and conveys a meaning no less true. It will be 
admitted, at any rate, that the idea it embodies may claim 
mention in any reference to mystic music. 


Watrer Ricwanps. 
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Votes in a Brittany Convent. 


Our party cf six “unmated females” included a Botanist, a 
Zoologist, a Bacteriologist, a Vocalist, a Humorist, and a Dilet- 
tante. We started from Southampton in a gale, relieved to find 
its violence was not to hinder starting, and from St. Malo 
journeyed south, at the pace of a smart four-wheeler, to arrive 
at dusk, famished, dishevelled, heavy-eyed, at our next stage. 
Our sixteen articles of luggage confronted us upon the platform, 
the pyramid encircled by a group of garrulous officials. We 
encircled them; a crowd of clamorous owners of diminutive 
voitures encircled us. Our demand for the conveyance from the 
Convent was met by a row of blank official faces, and a chorus of 
excited cochers, each determined to convey us and our mountain 
of impedimenta anywhere, within or without the range of 
possibility. Bewilderment and twilight deepened, we had eighteen 
miles of unknown road before us, and now the regulations of our 
asile pieux threatened complications. “Candles,” quoted the 
Zoologist forlornly, “ will not be provided ; lights are extinguished 
and baignewrs expected to retire at nine o'clock.” That hour 
drew on apace; our case was obviously desperate, and while we 
debated it, the most ruffianly and enterprising of the Jehus, after 
a wordy scuffle with his kind, removed it from the realm of 
speculation by shouldering our baggage, and with affable though 
unintelligible explanations, loading three small vehicles, drawn 
by three spavined nags, and hustling us, weakly compliant, into 
yet a fourth. 

Thus were we rattled in procession through the cobbled streets 
of the grey, curious town like travellers in a dream, to be 
deposited opposite an unknown inn, in a dark street upon the 
outskirts, into which hostelry our Jehu disappeared to have his 
supper, while an accomplice piled our baggage on a horseless 
vehicle of prehistoric pattern, round which we hovered in inarticu- 
late despondency, a dreary group, till the exasperated Botanist at 
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length dashed in, and snatched the supping tyrant from his meal ; 
with violent, if vague expostulation, she goaded him, still chewing, 
to the stables, stood hypnotically by while he, with hungry 
mutterings, put to the horses, and finally we jolted off, a huddled 
heap beneath a pyramid of oscillating trunks. After many 
stoppages, at some belated hour we drew up, got out and propped 
ourselves in an exhausted line against the convent wall. The 
great bell resounded with a startling clangour through the 
sleeping village. Two bright eyes and one soft voice behind a 
little grille at length examined us, and from our incoherent 
explanations rapidly concluded: “ Ah! les demoiselles anglaises ! ” 
Who else, indeed, could such dréles be? 

The heavy gates clanked open, and our weird chaise clattered 
in; our cocher stacked our baggage in the sanctum of the little 
portress, who directed us to burrow for our night-gowns. Then 
with her lantern she led us across a courtyard and a stretch of 
garden, on through silent corridors, and paused ; “ Vos chambres,” 
said she, and vanished like an apparition. White-washed walls, a 
crucifix, a bed, a paradise in miniature! We staggered in, shut 
doors, and slept. 

At six a tap awaked us, and a white-capped head appeared 
above a tray of rolls and coffee. ‘Pas l’usage,” she explained 
with sweet severity, but as we were so late last night the 
reverend mere had thought they might be well received. They 
were. But not so we, by a distinguished party of compatriots 
with whom we shared the swurs’ refectory. A hundred gay 
baigneurs, baigneuses—French people all—dined loudly, amicably 
in the grande salle, but we, beneath a ban. Four haughty British 
stares and one averted glance passed comment, was it on the 
manner of our advent or our bold unchaperoned front? The 
leader of the coterie, a careful likeness of the captive Marie 
Antoinette (we named her the queen-mother), reigned at the 
head of the long table; on her left, a portly dame with two well- 
governed daughters acted as applausive audience to the queen- 
mother’s flow of courtly reminiscence. On her right, she was 
supported by her son, known as the petit abdé, a slim youth, three 
parts priest and one part school-boy ; the typical Etonian, coated 
with the mannerisms of an old ecclesiastic, suave and rosy- 
cheeked, straight of limb but slightly stooping, gliding with felt- 
slippered feet along the courtyards and corridors, subtilising 
thought upon the cliffs, his round blue eyes upon his little book, 
his black skirts waving in the breeze; with the persuasive 
cadence, the inscrutable regard, the benedictory hand-clasp of his 
order. Such an odd defiance, so it seemed, of Nature’s more 
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robust intent. But the queen-mother willed it and it was. She 
also willed, within her sphere of influence, that we should be as 
though we were not, and within it thus we were. Once the petit 
abbé was seen harbouring a smile at some coarse sally of the 
Humorist’s, till, caught by the queen-mother’s eye, it stiffened on 
his youthful lips; once, in an oblivious moment of politeness 
(this was reported by the Vocalist), he murmured a benign “ good- 
morning” at déjewner ; once, at dusk, he was discovered leaning 
dreamily against the open window of the salon where the Vocalist 
was singing “ Night of June, oh! lovely night of June.” And 
once, one night (but only whisper it), he stooped and carried off a 
rose which sho had dropped in passing, a black speck on a white 
square of moonlit stone. Poor little petit abbé, get thee to thy 
rosaries, bethink thee that this world is not thy garden; cling 
thou closer to the skirts of the queen-mother, stiffer than the 
robes of Mary Virgin, lest thou stumble into sin ! 

The graciousness of the indulgent foreigner, for all our lapses, 
social and grammatical, shone bright by contrast with this stately 
gloom. The voluble encouragement, the smile of camaraderie, 
which greeted us, was that of sunny France, and nowhere surely 
sunnier than in the shadows of those old grey walls. Nowhere 
could be laughter lighter or speech gayer, than that which 
echoed through the grave courtyards and in the quiet cloister, 
where between each ancient arch the big pink bushes of 
hydrangea bloom. Above them, roses climb up to the windows 
of the sisters’ corridor, and through the open casements one gets 
glimpses of the faded doors where their black habits hang; and 
now and then a figure moves across the bare white wall. The 
scent of all the tangled flowers, the brilliant patches of sunlight 
on the red-tiled pavement and the patter of the voices down 
below, seem shut out from these rooms so void of colour and so 
full of silence, which belong to those who may not finger the 
bright stuff of dreams, the softest fabric of whose life, perhaps, is 
sleep. 

Above this long uneven roof, the tower of the Abbey Church 
stands high and square; the cracked bell jangles from it, just 
above the broken balustrade which tells of storm: of such a 
storm as once blew down one side of the old structure. Even on 
summer nights the wind seems always moaning through the 
Convent corridors, though down there, by the brilliance of the 
moonlight in the garden, one notices, the branches scarcely stir. 

The Church too, has its mute remembrancers of tempest, 
strewn as it is with all those litanies to the “patronne des 
Bretons, refuge des pécheurs, mere des yeuyes et arche de Noé.” 
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And above the white-capped heads which gather there on Sunday, 
like a flock of sea-birds, hang the models of the full-rigged ships, 
with parti-coloured sails, high in the haven of the arches. In 
the Chapel of St. Joseph hangs another, very small and frail 
and all of white, a ghostly little ship of dreams—decidedly a 
dreamer’s ship; the skipper steps aboard at night and wears— 
perhaps the face of Immortality? The saint from which this 
corner of the presqu’ile takes its name, has his spacious tomb 
behind the altar: on it lies the tiny pair of crutches left there by 
a cripple of the village, whose newvaine moved the good saint’s 
bones to miracle. Though, in the estimation of a young world- 
worn American widow, who arrived early one morning and made 
the place, its charms and its traditions, her own before déjewner, 
“the relics after Ituly were vurry insipid, not to say quite 
pitiful,” the tribute of little Théophile, his crutches, is picturesque 
enough, and it suits better with the spirit of the place, untouched 
and still remote, where the old peasant faiths and fashions still 
remain intact. 

It was Madame la Baronne who brought the spirit of 
modernity, the odour and the flash of Paris into the unscented 
twilight of the old refectory, as suddenly one evening she 
swished in through the low cloister door, an apparition from the 
world of epigrams and toilettes and perfumes. She brought 
Monsieur le Baron too, a small superfluous appendage with a 
large gold ring. Two close-cropped little sons, with “study ” 
written large all over their white faces, followed. Culture, in 
the person of their English governess, held them in bondage; 
Discipline, in the person of papa, kept an unwinking eye on their 
deportment. They ate to study, slept to study, lived to study, 
and the possibility seemed not remote, must die to play— 
elsewhere, The eldest, a pale sprig of nine, spoke English well, 
and courteously instructed us in his own tongue, gravely 
indulgent to our errors, keeping his rare smiles for our more 
rare successes. One evening the small brother’s place was empty, 
and a meal of bread and water was grimly carried off the board. 
Henri explained: “It was that Adolphe had been naughty, had 
not in fact applied himself that afternoon.” The next night we 
missed Henri. “Oh! but yes!” responded Adolphe to inquiry, 
with the transparent satisfaction of a pioneer, “ to-day the same 
thing had occurred with Henri.” And when a few days later 
the bright young governess did not appear, we hazarded that 
this time it must be that Mademoiselle was naughty too, but 
under the full glare of Discipline who sipped his coffee 
opposite, this conjecture was received with very nervous smiles, 
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Mademoiselle was merely indisposed, they said, and, for “alas ” 
they substituted “ fortunately,” she would rapidly recover. 

That afternoon, for the first time, we found the two sedately 
playing in the courtyard under the walaut trees, a board and 
counters spread upon the old stone well. But now the agile 
figure of papa appears; papa armed with grammaire and cahiers ; 
he trips across the grass, gesticulating, uttering a brisk—“ Allons, 
mes enfants,” and they promptly disappear. 

“Pauvres petits savants,” murmurs Madame, who is standing 
on the threshold of the salon in a distracting costume de bicyclette. 
She has been raining smiles and “mots” upon the petit abbé. 
He is now dispatched for her machine. While buttoning her 
glove, she turns to the queen-mother who reclines within, 
critically scanning a new book of Memoirs, 

“ But I find him altogether charming, your son—mon amie,” 
she protests; “the world will miss him, God has created him 
the lover,” and as an afterthought, she adds, “the husband— 
father. C’est vous qui en avez fait le prétre. C'est triste et 
aussi dréle. And are there not enough of these good people 
here?” she asks, with an expressive gesture. ‘ Everywhere they 
swarm,” 

They did. A party of them from some séminaire had come 
there to make holiday. One met them, a black file along the 
cliffs, in yellow basket hats tied down under their chins, their 
epare skirts flying; or one saw them grouped upon the ledges at 
the hour du bain. At dusk, they sat in twos and threes upon the 
benches, or paced up and down the ailées of the garden with their 
books of meditation, not too preoccupied to note the more profound 
preoccupation of the newly-married pair who promenaded there, 
with glances locked, and arms entwined. “Un vrai roman,” 
commeuted one French matron, but to our more exacting English 
eyes, the brightness of the romance was clouded by the bride- 
groom’s linen, apparently intended to last out the honeymoon, 
which by this token should have waned. 

It was one windy evening on the cliffs which saw our first 
encounter with the rubicund old priest who plotted our conversion. 
He came puffing up to join the party, and between the gusts, 
compliment and guide book and theology proceeded from him in 
a turgid stream. To the Bacteriologist’s inordinate desire for 
information on all subjects we owed his subsequent pursuit. 
These two conversed in gasps and in a compromise of languages 
on subtleties of archeology and doctrine till we reached the little 
door into the garden, where they parted with an assignation for 
to-morrow’s mass at 6 a.m, Catholicism came to bes craze with 
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her, and she approached it in a scientific spirit, compared its 
fascinations to those of the study of malaria, drew analogies and 
formulated theories, and ceased to be companionable. This, for 
in her better moments she had amiable qualities, we bore. The 
black rotundity (to fall into the slough of metaphor) we found 
a sharpor thorn. He rolled round unexpected corners, cropped 
up on lonely roads and pounced upon us from dark doorways—a 
veritable little priest of prey. In vain did we evade the pressure 
of his palms—fat, damp and fatherly—discourage his discourse 
with vacant smiles. His zeal was not discourageable. Nor was 
his, he said, the only mind on which our lost condition weighed. 
The room next his was occupied by a “ devout young miss,” who 
publicly disturbed herself on our account. He heard her praying 
“Tous les soirs, for all the six!” This blameless incident, pro- 
fanely handled by the Humorist under the title of the “ Listener 
detected, or the Maiden’s Prayer,” made an agreeable addition to 
her repertoire of recitations. But we owed more than this to the 
devout young miss, who was in time presented to us and who 
sought to lead us on by flowery ways. We owed to her our 
introduction to St. Antoine de Padua—“ what an accommodating 
saint was he! You went to him for little things—a fine day for 
an expedition, and so on; you made your own arrangements,” and 
you paid him, so to speak, upon delivery, “by no means of 
necessity before. And was it not, in fact, a nice simple little 
faith?” We thought it was, and with the exception of the 
Bacteriologist, who refused to be a party to it, opened up trans- 
actions with him privately, as thus. Four sous for fine weather 
in an ordinary way, and to be doubled on a jour de féte. The 
sum was small, but his benevolence was disproportionate. ‘“ Merci 
i St. Antoine,” as they put up in the churches, we were singularly 
favoured by the sun. We grew to have quite an affection for our 
saint of little things: his statuette became our favourite in the 
churches, and we liked to see him stationed in the niche above 
the door through which the little orphans of the convent scuttle 
with their pitchers to the well. 

The orphelinat is a large building on the east side of the 
courtyard, bleak-looking and grey with faded venetian shutters; 
it would look desolate without that brilliant strip which runs 
along beneath the windows, its thin line of ragged flowers. Over 
its other door Notre Dame des Perpetuels Secours keeps St. 
Antoine company. Between these two and the good seurs, those 
quaint and many little Bretons thrive. Some of this white-capped 
little company, in their long skirts and chequered shawls, aro 
always passing to and fro across the grass or standing in the 
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shadow of the trees to fill their pitchers. Always busy about 
something, always laughing, so it seems; or is it always only 
when they encounter those demoiselles anglatses, whom without 
doubt they find so comic? But I believe the smile is always 
there: one feels it shining quite far off before one hears the 
clatter of their shoes. Only at Mass one misses it, when, with 
their robes de dimanche they put on such solemn little faces, 
wearing that aspect of remoteness and reflection, that look of 
patience and of dreams upon the eyes which one meets often in 
the older Bretons. This lasts an hour, and then the sun is 
dancing in their eyes again. One has to keep their picture in 
one’s mind. A sketch-book or a camera will set them flying like 
a flock of startled pigeons. The religieuscs are just as slippery, 
but more sedate and diplomatic. At the suspicion of a portrait 
their steps quicken and they turn a sudden corner or seek refuge 
in a doorway ; leave you to your patch of sunlight and an empty 
cloister. We ask the Révérend Mére at last if it were not permitted, 
and she, all smiles, returned discreetly, “ Mais elles ne sont pas 
assez belles!” 

In feature few of them indeed are beautiful or even young, but 
they have a serenity and sweetness which belongs perhaps to the 
religious life—a finer kind of beauty; coming of bourgeois or of 
peasant stock, their air and manner is of singular distinction. 
Their lot is one of poverty and labour, difficult to realise in these 
brighter, easier months of summer, when their houseful of visitors 
keeps them employed about the kitchen and the garden, up and 
down the stairs and corridors, followed by a little orphéline or 
two, with pitchers, or armsful of beans or washing. If you stop 
them they are very ready with a word, a service, a direction ; 
while the children stand espart, pretending, as the seu is 
present, that they are not laughing at you—not at all! “So 
Mademoiselle is going to the sea this morning? That is well. 
It is so hot here; ah! so hot, but there the breeze.” And then 
she hurries on without a glanco at the blue strip framed in the 
garden doorway. It is too short for her—for all there is to do 
in it—your long, long, idle day. She leaves the pictures and the 
dreams to you, and hastens off about your business. These 
talkative holiday-keeping people have their uses, though, and 
perhaps their diversions. They make a bare existence possible ; 
they are an interlude in the long year; the noisy music of the 
world mingles a moment with the quiet chant. And then succeed 
the months of tilling, sowing, planting; the labours of the farm 
and garden; the autumn apple-gathering ; the winter sewing in 
the chill, dim rooms, where the high windows show @ line of sea, 
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or merely a grey patch of cloud cut by the cemetery crucifix, 
which stands out black against the sky. 

This August afternoon, beyond the courtyard gate, across the 
road, outside the barn, one recognises one or two of these black 
figures among the group of peasants, busy with their flails, 
threshing the corn in the hot sunshine. It makes for length of 
days, this arduous monotony. There is a railed off space in a 
green corner of the garden. On either side the strip of path are 
mounds with big, white, weather-beaten wooden crosses at the 
head, and underneath they lie, all quite old women, except one 
who died at twenty-two. She had her window, I suppose, above 
the arches of the cloister, looking down upon the climbing roses 
and the pink hydrangea bushes. Her black habit hung upon the 
faded door: “ Priez pour elle.” The legend is the same for all of 
them, but she insists, somehow, upon her epitaph. As one swings 
back the gate one wonders idly if there was a story; if there 
was, no doubt she kept her counsel. It is so quiet in the garden, 
and these walks seem narrow, the walls high, the world too far 
away for twenty-two. 

The little portress also will die young, whatever age they write 
up over her. She may be forty, but it is an ageless face which 
looks out through the open window by the gate, as you look in 
for letters. A face too thin and sensitive, but lovely, with its 
look of dreams dismissed, passed on the way to some divine 
reality. She sits framed in the slit of window, reading, the 
black profile of her veil, with its white rim, so still beneath 
the outline of the crucifix which hangs above it on the wall. As 
you pass, though she does not look up, you catch somehow the 
fragrance of that presence with its sense of benediction; know 
the smile which you may meet as you come back, so bright, 
so human, yet a little sad with all its sunshine, like a late 
spring day. 

One evening I was reading in the dusk, alone in the deserted 
courtyard, when with a sense of someone coming I looked up, 
and over my blurred page discerned the slender figure, with its 
springing step, making toward me, moving with that sober 
swiftness which they have, across the darkened grass in the 
vague shadows of the trees. She stopped beside the old stone 
well, and motioned me to shut the book, which I put down 
on it. 

“But you will ruin the eyes,” she said; “there is not light 
enough.” 

“They are quite strong,” said I. “Up to this moment one 
could see quite well,” 
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“To-day perhaps—but later, when you are as old as I am, then, 
mon enfant!” and she made a little groping gesture. 

“ As old!” I echoed, laughing ; “none of us are half so young. 
We never shall be, I imagine. Vous avez le secret de la jounesse 
perpétuelle, N’est-ce pas la vérite.” 

“ Peut-étre,” she smiled. “C’est possible. Truly it is the world 
which ages—that world out there,” she waved a hand, “in which 
there is so much of sin, of suffering, of illusion. And is it not 
itself the Great Ilusion—your sad, brilliant, rebellious world ?” 

“This place, too,” I answered, “seemed unreal, illusory, at 
times, in its serenity; one almost felt tho weight of its repose, 
We of the world, as she would say, we sometimes wondered how 
it could be possible—their world—their life ?” 

“Vous n’étes pas Catholique,” she said, and then, lest I suspected 
some intention in the speech, she ended rapidly, “It is the blessed, 
the protected life. And it is possible, in part, perhaps, because 
we do not question,—that is not permitted—we accept. And, 
for example, is it not this habit of the world to question— 
questionner la vie, questionner la souffrance, questionner Dieu 
méme, questionner tout, which ages, brings the lines about the 
face, the weariness of heart? But it is so. Cherchez-vous lo 
secret de cette jeunesse perpétuelle, que vous dites qui est & nous; 
ne questionnez point, mon enfant, et vous resterez jeune.” 

The light had faded quickly, and this presence, so insistent yet 
remote, seemed almost spiritual in its obscurity. The figure was 
an outline only, the face a glimmer, and the soft voice musing on, 
a murmur in the twilight. 

“Yes, it was quiet here. I could not but romark it, even in 
these busy days of summer; and the days of winter, they were 
still more tranquil. But to them, to the community, they made 
but little difference, the seasons; all seasons were the same with 
God. It rested with the world to love, to notice, to torment itself 
with change. But here one lived above the world, and change 
was not perceptible. One lived,” she said ; “ perhaps I should not 
call it life? ‘La vie est la mort, la mort est la vie,’” she ended 
gently. “Yes, the explanation of tranquillity was there.” 

We walked across the courtyard in the darkness to her little 
door. 

“Je prierez pour yous,” she added, after her “ bon soir.” 

A few steps brought me to the salon: such a sudden glare of 
light, it seemed, and maze of faces and of voices to step into from 
the starlight and the outside stillness. 

Every one had come back from the evening stroll; the 
Vocalist was ready with her song. Her mood was light to-night, 
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a mood of flourishes, staccato passages and trills; sentiment in 
fancy dress and dominos, and stepping delicately to a measure. 

She ended with a little French gavotte. The audience applauded, 
made its compliments: then came a patter of good-nights, a 
rustle of departure, afterthoughts and more good-nights, and 
bows and final exits. The scene was very pretty, very friendly, 
very gay; it faded with bright figures passing from the yellow 
lamplight into the white moonlight, growing colourless and 
vanishing like rather noisy shadows into the mute brilliance of 
the night. 

As one looks back there are so many scenes. Perhaps the most 
persistent is the picture of the little portress in her window, from 
which such very distant glimpses of the “world” and its 
“illusions ” can come into view. She seems to borrow something 
from that stillness of the sunshine, in which, to memory, she 
always sits—a stillness which suspends the breath of question, 
like her spirit, “And the explanation of tranquillity is there!” 


Cuartotte M. Mew. 

















Che Besom of the White Queen. 


“Tae Words of Women,” said the Baba meditatively, “ are as the 
wind in the tree-tops, and their justice is as the smoke of the 
evening meal.” 

He shook his head gravely as he stood at the top of the khud 
and looked down four thousand feet to the valley below. 

“Yesterday I stole grain and ghee and they caressed me! To- 
day I have done no evil and they beat me because some pice have 
gone a-missing. "Tis asin to steal pice, yet would I have done 
so had there been need, but what should I do with pice? There 
is nought to buy or sell here.” 

And the Baba, who, when his father was away, feared neither 
God nor man in his heathen little soul, once more scanned the 
valley, then turning, made prints in the dust with his bare feet 
as if he were going to the clearing under the deodars where most 
of the children played. Once off the beaten track, however, he 
ran swiftly, but with infinite precaution, in the opposite direction. 
For the Baba meant to enjoy himself in his own fashion, and had 
no mind to be caught by the women, or to show his lair to anyone 
else. So he toiled up the steep mountain-side till he reached a 
cleft between two cliffs; there the ground was soft with springing 
vegetation and blue with gentian, and the Baba flung himself 
down with a sigh of satisfaction, for the climb was a hard one 
for him. , 

He soon picked himself up again. Life was a serious matter 
in his eyes, and there was much business to transact. The storm 
in the night had blown down many of the houses in his miniature 
village, these he repaired. dexterously, crooning a little song the 
while ; his flocks of goats had to be milked and led out to graze; 
the women had to be scolded, and maybe beaten for their careless- 
ness; his gun—a bit of branch—had to be cleaned; a deer was 
killed and brought into the village, and altogether, by the time 
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the sun stood high in the heavens, the Baba was tired and 
hungry. 

“Strike hard when the long knives flash, but eat and sleep 
while thou canst,” he said in grave imitation of his grandfather’s 
philosophy, and after his frugal meal of stolen grain and ghee, 
he curled himself up like a little wild animal and fell asleep half 
buried in the starry blue gentians, 

And all this time the Highlanders and Goorkhas were winding 
their way up the hill-side. For one of the interminable little 
wars against the border people was dragging out its slow course, 
and the Brigadier had fixed on this village as a splendid 
strategic position, and intended to entrench himself there that 
night. 

So, whilst the Baba slept, strange sounds crept into his brain, 
and he dreamed he saw the black horse of Nikkul Seyn crashing 
up the hill-side with its rider stern, erect, and splendid, till he 
leaped over the rock in front of him, Then the Baba started up 
wide awake ready to hide, with the inherited instinct of ages, 
only to find that escape was impossible, for a strange man was 
stooping over him, and the man’s hand was on his arm. 

A little man, somewhat bandy-legged, with a beaming smile on 
his ugly face. Altogether such an inoffensive enemy that the 
Baba’s pride and dignity rose. 

‘‘Who art thou who comest thus into my village?” he asked 
angrily. “My people shall throw thee over the khud!” 

“So, thy people,” said the soldier, grinning more insufferably 
than ever. “And where are thy people, my little lord of the 
mountains ?” 

“Dost always talk women’s talk?” asked the Baba superbly. 
“Where do people dwell but in a village?” 

“Do the wild deer dwell in peace when the tiger is on their 
track? Even so thy people have fled. I fear the khud is not 
for me to-day, Huzoor!” 

This was news with a vengeance, and the Baba’s face puckered 
up for a howl, when a new idea struck him. 

“Art thou the Besom of the White Queen?” he asked, sitting 
on his heels and looking up with bright startled eyes, “ because 
if thou art her besom she hath but a little one!” 

“ What dost thou mean?” asked the puzzled Goorkha. 

“Now I will tell thee,” answered the Baba, proud of having 
made an impression. “My father is out with the men fighting 
against the White Queen, for we be freo men, we of the Gadizai. 
But, ere he went, the headsmen had a big talk. I ran away from 
the women and, being little, hid and listened, Some said one 
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thing, some another, but my grandfather who is old and very 
wise said: ‘Fight if thou wilt, but I, who fought with Nikkul 
Seyn, know what the power of the Great Queen is.’ And my 
father answered: ‘Thou has spoken truly, yet the grey wolf 
hunts with its own pack; needs must that I fight with my 
brethren.’ And then I slipped out, for, if my father had found 
me, he would have struck me many times, and his hands are not 
as the hands of the women. Now art thou the Besom?” 

“Nay,” said the Goorkha, “I am but one very little twig——” 

Here a voice rang down from the heights above: 

“ Hi, Johnny, hya—got anyone?” 

“Iss,” cried the little man, grinning so that his eyes nearly 
disappeared and the Baba looked at him in disapproving astonish- 
ment. 

“Then why canna yo say so, man?” And down from the 
crags came a huge Highlander who, when he saw the mighty 
enemy squatting like a frog in the gentians, burst into a shout of 
laughter. 

The little Goorkha suddenly became grave. 

“Seest thou,” he said in the vernacular, laying his hand on the 
Scotchman’s sleeve, “here is another little twig of the Queen’s 
besom. Is he large enough for thee?” 

“Is he thy god?” asked the child, looking with breathless 
admiration at the soldier. 

“My god,” echoed the Goorkha, half angry, “my gods are the 
same as thine; we be fellow-soldiers, he and I. Now, shall he 
carry thee back to camp? It is getting late and ’tis far to the 
village for thy litile feet.” 

The fair tanned face and blue eyes of the Highlander were very 
different from those of his father, yet somehow the Baba knew 
that in those arms he would be as safe as in his father’s, so he 
nodded as he was picked up, then, sucking his thumb, he nestled 
back against the soldier’s broad chest and studied him meditatively, 
while the men ran lightly down the hill-side to the village. Once 
there the child insisted on walking. . 

“What have ye got there, Stewarts Moir?” shouted the 
sergeant. 

“Tis the enemy we've captured, and I’m for taking him to the 
Brigadier, who is particularly wishful to see all captives,” answered 
Moir stolidly, with a twinkle in his blue eyes, whilst all the 
soldiers, white and black, laughed as the procession passed. 

Now the Baba hated being laughed at, and after trying to find 
out the cause of this unseemly mirth, he decided that it was 
because he did not put his hand to his forehead as his escort did, 
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and being a sharp child, he drew himself up like a ramrod and 
struck his forehead the next time the men saluted. But at this 
the laughter redoubled, and it was an utterly furious Baba that 
stopped at last before his own hut where the Brigadier sat. 

It was a curious scene of mingled peace and war. The snowy 
mountains—sapphire, amethyst, rose and gold in the setting sun— 
framed in the little shelf of land, rising in peak above peak, range 
above range, till they faded away in the dim distance against the 
quivering light of the opal sky. Lower down, in the shadow, the 
dark deodars mingled with the lighter foliage of other trees, and 
in the valley the river wound its way like a silver ribbon. Here 
and there the cry of a jungle-fowl, the coo of a wood-pigeon, or 
the call of a pheasant alone broke the brooding silence of the 
evening. 

But at the edge of the precipice the screw-guns had been placed, 
just where they could drop their shot with deadly precision on 
anyone passing through the valley, or attempting to storm the 
village. The battery-mules were grazing; the Martinis stacked ; 
the camp-fires were gleaming, and the sentinels were already 
pacing up and down. Everywhere was the ordered precision and 
quiet strength which have won and kept an empire for us ina 
hostile continent. In the centre of the picturesque scattered 
groups sat the Brigadier—a grey-haired handsome dandy, who 
never under any circumstances lost the gracious courtliness which 
had descended to him with his great name—and before him stood 
the child of the conquered race that had fought and lost and loved 
in their mountain fastnesses ages before the English nation 
struggled into existence. 

“ How old art thou?” asked the Brigadier, who had a halting 
acquaintance with the dialects of most of the hill-tribes, 

“ Five summers old.” 

“So. And thy name?” 

“The Baba.” 

“ Hast no other name?” 

The Baba shook his head. ‘“ There is indeed another name, but 
it is long and I know it not. But the Baba is enough, for there 
be many Babas, and some are little and cry, and some are bigger 
and fight, but I am the son of Ali Khan, and therefore am I the 
Baba.” 

“Humph! And where is thy father?” 

“Hast had no lessons in our tongue? Thou speakest it very 
badly,” said the Baba calmly. 

But at this the laughter of the men broke out again and the 
Baba’s rage leaped up like a flame. Ho longed to fly at them 
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tooth and nail like the little mountain-cat that he was, but they 
were so big and he was so little; they were so many and he was 
all alone! For the first time a sense of his loneliness welled up 
in his fearless baby heart and his beautiful eyes brimmed over 
with tears. Then he looked up boldly at the Brigadier. 

“Tell thy men not to laugh at me, There is nought to make 
sport about, and I am all alone!” 

The Baba was perilously near breaking down again, but half 
the men understood, and the Brigadier quietly translated the 
child’s words into English. 

And after that not one man of the chivalrous race that has 
fought to the death to guard its honour, but would have cut off 
his right hand rather than wound that pathetic baby dignity. 

“ Now, where is thy father?” 

“Out fighting the White Queen.” 

“And thy people?” 

“Nay, I know not. Belike thou hast swept them over the 
khud, if thou art the Besom of the White Queen.” 

The child trotted to the precipice and peered over in the sunset, 
whilst the Goorkha, salutiag, explained what the “ Besom of the 
White Queen ” was. 

In the middle of the explanation the Baba returned. “Nay,” 
he said, with a sigh of relief, “ thou hast not swept them away.” 

“Ofa truth, nay; the Besom of the White Queen has nought 
to do with women and children. But wilt thou eat with me, son 
of Ali Khan?” 

“Not so,” and the Baba spat right and left, “I eat with no 
white devils. Here be men who serve my gods,” he pointed to 
the Goorkhas—“TI will eat with them.” 

“Good. And wilt thou sleep with them, too, little brother?” 

The child shook his head, and stepping aside, twisted his hands 
round Stewart Moir’s big fingers. 

“T sleep with him till my father returns,” he said, “ for ‘surely 
he is a man!” 

And when the rounds that night came to the light ‘of the 
flickering watch-fire, they saw the giant Highlander sound asleep 
under his plaid, with one brown dimpled arm flung round him 
and the baby face half hidden in his neck. 

After that came days in fairyland for the Baba, when he 
learned many new and wonderful things. How, for instance, 
there is a liberty that is only not licence, as there is a licence 
that is never liberty; how no man ever won in the struggle 
against the Great Queen; how there were kings and princes, 
beside whom his father was as nought, who were eager to claim 
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her friendship and paid her tribute as loyal subjects. He learned 
to ride the kicking battery mules, to salute and present arms. 
He watched the heliograph working and the message come 
flashing back, and conceived unbounded reverence for all the 
officers as men who could talk to others miles away in flashes of 
light like the gods of the thunder. He patronised the Goorkhas 
in a lordly fashion, to the huge delight of the little men; but he 
trotted after Stewart Moir like a faithful puppy. To him he 
chattered by the hour, quite regardless of the fact that Moir 
understood no word of what he said. And the Highlander, 
sturdy and silent, whose power of expression lay rather in action 
than in language, began to feel lonely unless the little brown 
hands tugged at his kilt and the wild, bright eyes looked 
admiringly at him. 

But the days that flew by for the Baba dragged their slow 
length along in pain and terror for his people. After their 
first successes the border tribes were getting badly beaten, and 
a whisper of ‘discouragement, of the wisdom of surrender, ran 
through the different villages; only a spark was needed to kindle 
peace not war. As for Ali Khan, bitter at the desertion of his 
little son, miserably uncertain whether the child were alive or 
dead, he could do nothing but wander round the heights in the 
hopo of getting some news, vowing in his desolate soul that tho 
lives of ten Englishmen should pay for every hair of that precious 
head if the child had been injured. So one day a search patrol 
of Goorkhas caught him skulking in the rocks, and the Baba 
strutting at Moir’s side with an imaginary gun over his shoulder, 
saw the men coming up the path. 

He looked for a moment, then tore down the hill-side and 
sprang into his father’s arms. 

“OQ my son, my little son! Heart of my heart, hast not 
forgotten me?” 

“How could I forget thee?” asked the Baba, “art thou not 
my father?” 

But Ali Khan’s eyes were dim, and all his manhood could not 
suppress one deep sob as he felt the supple little form nestle 
down in his arms again, 

“Here is my father. I told thee he would come,” announced 
the Baba two minutes later, saluting the Brigadier. “ And, oh, 
father, wilt thou too be a twig and sweep away the enemies of 
the Queen?” 

“None gave thy tongue licence to wag so freely,” said Ali 


— angrily, bestowing an admonitory tap on the child’s 
ead. 
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“T am a free man, wherefore should I not speak even as.thou 
dost ?” sobbed the Baba. 

He always whimpered on principle when his father struck him, 
having learned by experience that, though his hands were heavier 
than those of the women, yet he was softened by a few tears 
much more readily than they were. 

“We have spoiled him, I fear,” said the Brigadier, “ but then 
we are tender with our little ones and do not leave them to the 
tiger or the enemy.” 

Ali Khan started as if he had been struck, and his fingers 
grasped his vicious Khyber knife. But the Brigadier smiled 
suavely, flicked an imaginary speck of dust off his khaki uniform, 
and went on in the same tone. 

“Thou, too, thou would’st never leave the helpless, or else I 
have lost the trick of reading the faces of men.” 

“ Hast spoken truth. I never forget friend or foe.” 

“ But sometimes ”—the Brigadier rose and held out his hand— 
“ loyal foe makes faithful friend.” « 

For a moment the hill-man’s keen eyes searched the Englishman’s 
face, but he was too sore with the sense of defeat to yield easily, 
and the Brigadier waited with the patience men learn in the 
silence of the hills. 

And peace and war hung in the balance in the pause that 
followed, till the Baba muttered pettishly : 

“They have nought to say, these men, and yet their cry is: 
silence, silence! Thus my mouth is shut when I have much—so 
much to say.” 

“Thou had’st better speak then,” answered Ali Khan, glad 
perhaps to gain time, “there will be little peace till thou hast 
said thy say.” ; 

The Baba selected a stone and sat down grunting, in absurd 
imitation of an old and heavy man choking with asthma. 

“Would it not be better for thee and for me to keep the law 
and order of the White Queen and sweep away all her enemies? 
Then had we peace and safety and the women would weep less.” 

“ Hast forgotten that Iam Ali Khan?” | 

“Nay. But Scindia and the Nizam are greater men than thou 
art, yet they too are friends of the Great Queen.” 

“Hast forgotten that we of the Gadizai are free men and have 
no mind to be in bondage to any?” 

“Thine is not a very big freedom. And thou thyself one day 
when thou had’st, beaten me, told me the tale of the elephant folk 
—the wisest folk in the forest!—how they work together and 
follow the lead of the greatest, keeping the forest law. Only 
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when one grows must and runs amok through the forest, is that 
one truly free, but then he is against all and all are against him, 
and men call him mad and shoot him without pity. Thus even 
the beasts are subject to law and order—how much more then 
thou and I? And, oh father,” the Baba ended beseechingly, “ I 
would so fain be a little twig and have a kukri and a gun that 
pokes like the Goorkhas.” 

“Thou has learned thy lesson well,” answered his father, 
grimly. 

“Lesson,” cried the Baba, jumping up furious, more at the 
tone than at the words, which he hardly understood. “ Lesson! 
Am I a woman, that I should say yea, yea, nay, nay, as the men- 
folk wish? but I know, I have seen, and when the heart is big 
with knowledge, then hath the tongue the right to teach.” 

The Baba retreated, prudently, but “ With a’ the dignity o’ a 
Free Kirk betherall,” as McBean, the sergeant, muttered. 

“ A fine lad,” said the Brigadier, “and his eyes are beautiful as 
those of a woman.” 

“ He hath the eyes of his mother.” 

“Ah!” murmured the Brigadier, secing his first shaft had 
gone home—“ and she?” 

“She died when the babe was born.” 

‘he shadow of a remembered sorrow flickered over the fine 
impassive face, and the hill-man saw it. 

“So. The eyes of a woman, the courage of a man, and the 
ready tongue of the wise. He will be Ressaldar long after we 
have fought our last fight, thou and I, Ali Khan!” 

And again the Brigadier saw that his words had gone home, 
though all the answer was: 

“That same tongue runs too swiftly for my pleasure.” 

“Maybe. Yet the child hath spoken well and truly. Thou 
dost not need to give me proofs of thy courage; thou hast heard 
my name—and that not once or twice—and no man ever said I 
held back where the battle rolled. Thou canst help me if thou 
wilt, though thou knowest I can do my work, do it well, without 
thee. Fight if ye will, but there are little graves green on the 
hill-side, and, when fire and sword run through the land, many 
a time the children suffer for the fathers, though we fight not 
with the Baba-logue! And is the name of border-thief so sweet 
that ye hand it lightly down as a child’s inheritance? And 
where dost find dishonour in being one of a nation whose kingdom 
runs from West to Hast, and back again to the west—far as the 
foot of man hath trod? And when brave man meets brave man, 
should they not be friends?” 
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Once again the Brigadier rose, and as the two strong men 
looked into each other’s eyes, Ali Khan saw a pride of race and a 
courage as great as his own, and, kneeling, laid his hands in those 
of the Englishman. 

And then, day after day, the hill-men poured into camp, 
bringing in their rifles; the chiefs met a most resplendent 
Brigadier in solemn durbar ; the headsmen of the villages brought 
tribute ; gaye up the men who had burned and looted the forts, 
and once more took the Oath of Allegiance. 

For if a man sins, he must pay for it himself with his own 
skin, and as for the oath of a border-tribe, it is lightly taken and 
lightly broken! But Ali Khan took the oath of blood-brother to 
the Brigadier, and kept it to his dying day. 

And the heliograph flashed and winked more jubilantly than 
ever, a. J the telegraph took up the tale, so that men at Peshawur 
and J.ahore and beyond the sea declared that the Brigadier was 
the right man in the right place, and agreed, with much wagging 
o! ueads, that he alone could manage the frontier tribes. 

But there are makers of the Empire whose names no future 
historian will record, and it was only one of the despised women 
who, finding the Baba disconsolately watching his friends march 
away, caught him up and hugged him, crying, 

“That is thy work, Baba; ’tis thy little hands that have drawn 
us home again!” 

“Let me down, let me down!” screamed the Baba, in abject 
terror lest any of the Goorkhas should see him being kissed by 
@ woman. 

And as she still hugged him, the Baba slapped her hard. 

“Dost strike me? Little son of a pig!” Condign punish- 
ment followed, and as the last Highlander swung down the path, 
the Baba once more pondered sadly over the unfathomable 


foolishness of women. 
M. E. Owrn Snow. 
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The Millenary of Alfred. 


Assumine that the custom of keeping ’enaries has come to stay, 
keeping a millenary is likely to be a more genuine commemoration 
than others which mark a shorter lapse of time; more genuine, 
because the subject is too far away to be within the range of 
contemporary opinion, political or other, and therefore less 
capable of being made a stalking-horse for propaganda with 
which—not always with good reason—it is presumed that he 
would have been in sympathy. Time has made him common 
property, and every one may take part in doing honour to bis 
memory, without anyone being supposed to be committed to the 
advocacy of opinions against which he is accustomed to protest. On 
the other hand, in comparison with other enaries, the millenary is 
at a disadvantage in this: that it is a commemoration of events 
which happened in the cloudland of practically prehistoric times, 
when contemporary records, in England at least, were scarce, and 
meagre at the best. What makes it worse is that we depend for 
our information much upon later times, when more was written, 
but when a sense of responsibility for the truth of what they 
wrote was not felt acutely by the writers; with whom it was a 
common practice to reverse the method of the modern historical 
romance, by using facts to embellish fiction, instead of using 
fiction to embellish facts. 

So it is with the millenary of Alfred—the millenary of the 
‘T'ruth-teller—as to the most familiar and most commonly accepted 
events of whose life it is difficult, if not impossible, to form a 
decided opinion on what is or is not the truth. Happily those 
commonly-accepted events, of value chiefly because of their 
picturesqueness, can be spared from the consideration of what the 
man was as proved by what he did: the man whose energy and 
perseverance had no small part in laying the foundations on which 
the future greatness of his country was to be built. Or perhaps it 


may be nearer to the truth to say that the germs of that greatness 
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were contained in what Alfred was and what Alfred did. So 
many influences have had a part since his time ia bringing about 
the ultimate result that the process has been one of growth rather 
than of building. 

The biography of Alfred which bears the name of Asser would be 
invaluable as a record if we could be sure that what we have is what 
Asser wrote. Asser was a monk of S. David’s, whose reputation 
for learning attracted the notice of the King of Wessex, and who 
was intimately associated with him during the greater part of 
his patron’s life. That Asser wrote a life of Alfred seems more 
than likely, from the exceptional opportunities which he would 
have of doing it. But, in that case, the question remains whether 
any, and, if any, how much, of what Asser wrote survives: and, 
by what is practically general consent of those best qualified to 
judge, the manuscript in existence now, and which professes to 
be that of Asser, was compiled not earlier than two hundred years 
too late to be Asser’s own. It is possible, of course, that the facts 
recorded may have been derived from a lost manuscript of Asser. 
But, if so, there is much internal evidence to justify suspicion 
that this is a case in point in which the facts of Asser were used 
to embellish the fiction of the writer. 

Happily, we have in the Saxon Chronicle* a record of Alfred’s 
doings which we can trust, and which, if it stood alone, would 
suffice to show that he did enough for his country to be spared 
the legendary credit for what he did not do. That to him we owe 
the institution of trial by jury, for instance, as has been commonly 
supposed, is discredited by the fact that there is no trace of the 
institution further back than two centuries and a-half after the 
date of Alfred’s death. Another mythical belief is that Alfred 
founded the University of Oxford. In commemoration of this 
tradition, the millenary of University College was celebrated by a 
dinner not long ago. It may have been good enough reason for 
the dinner ; but accepting the intention of the millenarians to be 
the commemoration of the founding of an University, or even of 
a College, in Oxford, a thousand years ago, it may be well, in tho 
interest of historical accuracy, to note that they were keeping 
their millenary at least four hundred years too soon. 

It is not without regret that one resigns such cherished beliefs 
as these, when the cold light of criticism is brought to bear upon 
them. However, we might have contentedly endured giving up 
the jury and the University, if we had not been called upon to 
give up the cakes. We assimilated the tale of the burnt cakes in 


* A translation of the Sawon Chronicle is published in Bohn’s Standard 
library, bound in the same volume with Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ 
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our childhood, and there was a time to most of us when we never 
thought of Alfred without thinking of the cakes, Even in later 
years, it seems like making a new Alfred to give them up. It is 
therefore gratifying to find Professor Hodgetts declaring, in a 
lecture delivered lately at the British Museum, that he is “ dis- 
posed to regard as authentic the story of the burnt cakes.” To 
say that one is “disposed to regard as authentic” may not be 
much. But that Professor Hodgetts is so disposed is at least an 
excuse for other people. Only there is this to be said: that the 
story does not occur in the oldest extant manuscript attributed 
to Asser, but in a copy of much later date. 

Professor Hodgetts is of the same mind with regard to another 
story, not so generally or so affectionately cherished as that 
of the cakes: the story that Alfred learned to read that he might 
win a prize offered by his mother for competition between his 
brothers and himself. The prize was a picture-book of Saxon 
poetry, and was to be given to the one who first learned to read 
it. It need not be said that Alfred was the winner. But, 
supposing the tale to be true, one wishes that that book had 
not been lost. It might have told us something of what the 
Crane or the Caldecott of that period could do, or of what was 
then the Wonderland of Alice, with the art and humour of a 
Saxon Tenniel to make it real. Then, no less than in later 
times, mad dogs must have lived and died, and Jack’s houses 
have been built; and the Walrus and the Carpenter belong to 
every age. 

However, be these tales authentic or not, as contributions to 
the biography of Alfred they are of interest chiefly, as has been 
said, because of their picturesqueness. And there was so much 
of the picturesque in the facts of Alfred’s life, that we may 
be reasonably contented with what we know. At the time to 
which the story of the burnt cakes has been attached, Wessex was 
so completely overrun by the Danes that there seemed to be no 
possibility of making head against them, and Alfred was in seclu- 
sion—driven to hide himself somewhere in the marshes of 
Somerset. But he found that he was not naturally qualified 
for hiding, and it was not long before he had gathered together a 
small band of followers in a fort at Athelney, a small island 
formed by two streams, the Parratt and the Thone, from which 
they seem to have made themselves felt by the surrounding Danes 
in a way much out of proportion to their number. It was at 
Athelney that an interesting discovery was made about two 
hundred years ago of an ornament of gold and enamel which looks 
as if it might have been meant to hang from a collar as a badge, 
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The inscription surrounding it—Alfred het meh gewirean—Alfred 
had me worked—is clearly legible, and the place in which it 
was found adds to the probability that the King of Wessex was 
the Alfred whose name it bears. The ornament is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

This is not a biography of Alfred, still less is it a history of his 
time. It is only a talk about Alfred. And for that purpose it is 
enough to say that his sojourn of a few months at Athelney was 
the turning point of his fortune, and was followed by almost 
uninterrupted success against the invaders which finally brought 
peace to his kingdom during the latter years of his reign. But 
those who are interested in historical analogy may find some 
likeness between the conditions with which Alfred bad to deal in 
his conflict with the Danes and our own in South Africa with the 
Boers. There was the same taking of solemn oaths to keep the 
peace, and the same disregard of those solemn oaths when 
advantage could be gained by breaking them. When driven out 
of one place, the Danes were continually cropping up in another, 
and there was the same difficulty in bringing them to a stand 
from which any decisive result could be attained. Sheer dogged 
perseverance was the quality which Alfred needed most for the 
work before him. And he had it. 

He was, moreover, a man of original ideas; original ideas of 
the useful kind which are suggested by contemporary require- 
ments. We lose sight of originality with the lapse of time, and 
ideas which were original a thousand years ago seem obvious 
only because they have become familiar. To say, as has been 
said, that Alfred was the creator of the British Navy may 
be to draw on our imagination overmuch. But when he 
gave up waiting for the Danes to land and met them for his 
final and decisive battle on the sea, he was acting on what 
was then the original idea that, for the dwellers on an island, 
sea power was the first necessity of defence. We are familiar 
with it now; but Alfred was probably the first man in the country 
who had recognised it then. There was originality again in the 
idea that the knowledge of Latin might be made generally useful. 
Hitherto, manuscripts in their own language had been so few 
that those of his people who had learned to read had found little 
to reward them for their trouble. Measured by the standard of 
Jater times, there was not much to read in any shape; but the 
wequisition of Latin was a necessity for reading almost all there 
was: aud it was not the least of the proofs of a true conceptioa 
of his kingship that Alfred was bent on putting within the reac 
of his people the knowledge which he had found most useful to 
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himself. In a preface to one of his translations he expresses his 
own wonder that no one had thought of doing this before. One 
of the most interesting of his versions from the Latin is that of 
the ‘Consolatio Philosophie’ by Boethius, in which he has made 
many departures from his text to introduce illustrations which 
give an insight into contemporary events and the surroundings of 
his own life. In the same way he added to his version of the 
‘Ancient History and Geography’ of Orosius his own narrative of a 
voyage towards the North Pole undertaken by a Norwegian 
navigator from whom he had received his information, with a 
sketch of the German nations drawn from such knowledge as he 
had been able to gather for himself. His translation of Bede’s 
‘Ecclesiastical History,’ if it had stood alone, would have done 
credit to the industry and perseverance of a man with much 
fewer and less exacting calls upon both than Alfred had. 

In the end then we come to this: that the Alfred whom we 
know by what he was and what he did has no need to ba embel- 
lished by doubtful tales ; and that we may best do honour to the 
memory of the greatest of our Saxon kings by giving heed to his 
own wish as left after him in one of the digressions from his 
version of Boethius—“ This is now rathest to say, that I have 
wished worthily to live the while that I lived, and after my 
life to leave to the men that should be after me my mind in 
good works.” 

H. FE. Puarr, 
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Villa Fano, 


Tur sunlight was flecking with tremulous shadows the narrow 
walk bordered by ilex trees, sole remnant of the once deep grove 
that had given shade and solitude to generations of the old Roman 
family from whom the grounds and mansion of Villa Fano took 
their name. 

The distant garden fountain trilled refreshingly beyond the 
cypress hedge where marble termini, set therein at intervals, 
showed white and ghostly amid the sombre foliage of that sad 
tree. Many were crowned by busts of former owners, men who 
had walked here in the flesh and called this lovely silent garden 
theirs, and then had passed away, leaving only those carven, 
marble efligies to stand mournfully amid the mournful cypress, 
looking down upon the heedless coming and going of strangers 
unlinked to them by name or race, a sign and a symbol of the 
instability of human things and the vanity of earthly hopes. 

Some such thoughts passed through my mind as I turned from 
the shaded way and saw the irregular and neglected pile of 
building which had become familiar to me for a month past, 
recognising first of all the windows of the suite my wife and I 
inhabited, the villa having been hired out by the present owner 
to any wanderer who would choose to make it his home during 
the summer-time, for in the early autumn it should go to the 
hammer, as many an acre of the estate had-gone before. 

I am not what is called a sentimental man, but I confess that I 
had come to love the place, knowing, as I thought, its history 
since the first lord marked out the site of the modest retreat he 
built for the delectation of his young bride, designing all himself 
with Love as teacher, from the “ Parva domus magna quies” over 
the portico to the verse from the Song of Solomon, now almost 
obliterated, upon the dial in the sunny gardens; and fanciful as it 
may appear, it seemed to me like standing by an old friend to 
linger here until the end, Already, indeed, the place had a 
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foretaste of its fate; many of the rooms were mere lumber closets, 
and the corridors bare of pictures or statuary, long since dis- 
persed. In the yard behind the farmhouse adjoining, where the 
making of butter and cheese was still carried on, a sow had 
littered in a state carriage of eighteenth-century workmanship 
which lay as it had fallen, wheels and axle-trees gone, half buried 
in the soft earth. 

The peasants of the neighbourhood, too, had become less chary, 
even in our recollection, of letting their beasts wander about the 
immediate vicinity of the house, where they cropped the rank 
grass that grew by the garden borders and between the interstices 
of the terrace steps, nosing cautiously the nimble little lizards 
going to and fro in the sunshine, our presence alone, I believe, 
saving the place from worse desecration. So, we remained from 
week to week, content to enjoy the light and the solitude in each 
other’s company, for our lives had recently been clouded by a great 
sorrow in the death of our only child, and although we were 
cheered with visits from our friends at intervals, yet, I think, we 
found whatever meagre consolation there was to find for our grief, 
in this old-world spot, where the sense of tears in human things 
made itself felt by us in many ways, and brought home to us 
un undefinable sense of companionship in sorrow that merged our 
simpler grief into the mute tragedy of ruin and decay surrounding 
us. Perhaps, too, the state of my own health—never robust 
since a tulwar slash on the head, got in an obscure affair on the 
Indian border a year before had compelled me to resign active 
service—influenced our decision of leading a retired life in this 
secluded place, where we were separated but not cut off from the 
world of men; for an hour’s drive would bring us to the very 
heart of Rome, which lay, a white mist of domes and belfries, 
beyond the maize-fields and the pine woods to the west. 

AsI neared the long dismantled orangery adjoining the house 
I heard a high-pitched, artificial laugh from our quarter of the 
building, and knew by the every-day miracle we call “ association 
of ideas” that my wife was being called upon by a woman whose 
acquaintance we had made some time before at Brindisi. She 
was by birth an American, but bore a name that had once been 
famous among the petty princes of medieval Italy, her husband 
having sold that and whatever honour the gaming-table had left 
him, in return for her dollars. He had not, I remembered, lived 
to enjoy this mariage de convenance, having died soon after, 
leaving his wife a title and the right of entrée into the most 
exclusive society. 

Her beauty was undeniable, but I had never been attracted by 
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it, or by the social reputation she acquired, my indifference being 
no secret from my wife, who was much amused by the attentions 
the “ Yankee duchess” paid us, knowing we owed them to the fact 
that Millicent’s cousin was a peer. Indeed, the two women could 
have few interests in common, for although the Duchess Valasca 
had, with the facile adaptability of her class, conformed outwardly 
to the requirements of civilised life, yet she showed upon occasion 
that she retained in all their pristine vigour those ethical and 
social peculiarities which distinguish some daughters of the Great 
Republic. 

After a moment’s hesitation I turned back, and lighting a 
cigarette strolled down into the garden, where the fountain cast 
its feathery spray into the quiet air. I cannot tell how long I 
smoked and mused before a short, subdued scream, a woman’s 
scream, from the direction of the house, broke through the con- 
fused tangle of thoughts that made up my reverie. Instinctively 
I sprang to my feet and listened, nights of service in India having 
quickened my apprehension of sound, but there was no repetition 
of the cry; the caw of a distant rook, and the hum of a solitary 
bee among the roses, breaking the stillness as they had doubtless 
broken it before the one faint, wailing cry of astonishment or of 
pain passed “ the threshold of my consciousness.” 

Disgusted at my nervousness, I resumed my seat by the sundial, 
but did not lapse again into the interrupted day-dream, an in- 
definable anxiety having taken possession of me, resisting per- 
sistently all efforts at banishment, so that it was with quite a 
disproportionate sense of relief I at length heard voices mingling 
on the terrace above, which was built sheer up at either side 
of the time-worn and irregular flight of steps leading thence 
into the gardens where I sat. 

The voices soon became individualised ; I caught that of my wife, 
and joyfully recognised, instead of the one I expected, the deep, 
caressing tones of Luigi Valerico, an old college comrade of mine 
and our best friend in Rome. As I hastened forward to greet 
him I noticed that Millicent looked pale, and that she presently 
took my arm with an eager little gesture net habitual to her. 

After a few moments’ conversation, we turned from the garden, 
and in obedience to my wife’s request, sought the house by a 
clematis-shaded alley leading thither and bordering the many 
acres set aside for flowers or fruit. Valerico had seen, he said, the 
carriage of the Duchess Valasca leaving the gate, and concluding 
that we were reeeiving visitors, ventured to take the privilege of 
an old friend in coming in, this being the first time he called 
upon us, though we had accepted his hospitality more than once 
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during the past weeks. We had not pressed him to visit us, 
knowing the place kept sweet and bitter memories for him, 
because he had often been a guest at Villa Fano during his early 
youth; and now, as we sauntered through the well-remembered 
paths, he related to us many an anecdote, grave or gay, of the 
old times and the old friends for ever departed. 

At luncheon, for which we persuaded him to stay, our guest 
appeared in excellent spirits ; he had in addition to the serene but 
not frigid composure marking the Italian gentleman, a natural 
vein of innocent and unaffected gaiety, as refreshing as the 
laughter of a child. We talked of the politics and the passing 
interests of the hour, until a chance remark from my wife brought 
the question of antiquities on the tapis, and Valerico gave us a 
spirited description of an excavation at Pompeii which he had been 
fortunate enough to witness some years back. He told how the 
mural paintings kept their rich dye and glowed in all their 
radiance just as they had done in the days of Trajan, for a few 
glorious moments ere they faded away into shadowy blurrs under 
his eyes, 

“We are not surprised at such things in Italy,” said he, sipping 
his wine; “so many races, so many nations have made it their 
battle-ground, that no one can tell what priceless treasures may 
bo lying at his very feet waiting the stroke of chance to unearth 
them. This villa,” he went on, “is an example of what I say ; 
there is a circumstance connected with it so overgrown by 
traditional inventions, that it might be counted a mere figment of 
the imagination if it were not borne out by at least a show of 
evidence. You have doubtless observed, Carlton, that the stones 
at the base of the terrace on which we walked to-day are quite 
different in colour from those composing it higher up?” 

I nodded; the peculiarity attracted my attention at first, but I 
had not examined them closely. 

“Their shape,” continued Valerico, “and the chise: marks 
upon them, are proof that they must have been originally intended 
for a different use—you may see this for yourself by moving aside 
the vine tendrils which partly cover them, The usual explanation 
is that the wall was built on the ruins of some ancient baths, but 
an older account states that the whole place belonged to an 
Egyptian woman of Bubastes, named Nitocris, a mistress of 
Caligula, who practised the magic arts of her country to such 
good purpose that she gained a great reputation in Rome at the 
time, the Emperor heaping favours upon the lovely sorceress, and 
granting her this site, where she built a sumptuous palace with 
the stones brought actually from the ruins of an Egyptian temple, 
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apparently in the very wantonness of power and prosperity, for 
marble was plentiful in the district. She, however, perished 
miserably at last, being strangled by her lover in an access of rage 
and fear for having, it is said, caused by her incantations the death 
of a Roman lady with whom he wished to supplant her, the 
gorgeous pleasure-house being afterwards burnt to the ground and 
the parks and gardens laid waste according to his orders. 

“Of course it is only a story,” resumed our friend when we 
urged him to continue, “ but it must have been handed down from 
generations by the people here, and must have been known to the 
sixteenth-century builders of Villa Fano, for I have discovered in 
the royal library a small Latin work in MS., dated 1601, and 
dedicated to the then lord, the third in succession, by some 
obscure poet, who, having traced the fictitious descent of the 
family from Hercules, gives a description of the place and adds as 
a compliment to the reigning lady that while her predecessor, 
Nitocris the Sorceress, conquered men with her magic spells, the 
present ‘Dama’ charms them more effectually by the graces of her 
person and the virtues of her soul. Then follows the tradition as 
I have given it to you. ‘This is not all; about thirty years ago,” 
there was the ghost of a sigh in his voice, “one of the last of the 
fumily, with whom I had been brought up, struck by the appear- 
ance of the stones at the terrace base, and interested by the legend, 
caused several to be removed and had a trench dug for some yards 
along the wall. We had not proceeded far when we came upon 
what proved to be fragments of charred wood, splashes of melted 
metal, and several smoke-blackened tiles. A closer inspection 
revealed the fact that the terrace wall was really superimposed 
on the débris of an ancieut structure whose stones had been 
employed by the modern builders, taking it for granted that the 
ruins were those of a Roman bath, many country houses being 
built in such a situation. We conjectured that the dwelling 
thus built upon was of a Roman rather than an Egyptian 
type, and that some sort of clearance must have been made in 
laying out the grounds of Villa Fano, for investigation put it 
beyond doubt that a portion, at least, of the rose garden where 
we met you corresponds to the atrium of the house of Nitocris, 
and the fountain springing there is the same which leaped up in 
her dwelling more than a thousand years ago; we even found the 
aqueduct that fed it untouched by the sixteenth-century masons. 
What is most remarkable of all, and what really does seem to bear 
out the foreign character of the former owner, is the fact that we 
unearthed a much damaged statuette which competent Egypto- 
logists declare to be that of Pasht, a goddess, you will remember, 
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who was worshipped at Bubastes. She is represented by the 
artist with the usual lioness head, and is crowned simply with the 
ureas. Our enthusiasm did not flag after this and we continued 
digging, though with no great success, until it became evident that 
any further exploration would bring the terrace about our ears. 
Accordingly, we desisted, and before we had arranged any new 
plan of procedure, sickness interrupted the researches of my 
friend. I also had other things to think of, being sent to 
England, as you know, soon after. The excavation was hastily 
walled up with the old stones, and vine shoots set in the trench 
we had dug with so much trouble. After all,” he continued as he 
rose, “there are no novel features in the matter. Here, in Italy, 
we tread upon the ashes of dead and gone civilisations. Our very 
churches have heard prayers addressed to Diana, our saints are 
old gods baptized.” 

“ How interesting,” said my wife, “ what an entertaining book 
it would make.” 

Valerico bowed. 

“T have been so much interested,” ke replied, ‘that I took 
notes of the daily progress of our work, which I have since 
published in the form of a monograph, with a translation of the 
Latin opuscule I mentioned, and the report of an antiquarian 
controversy concerning the little statue, which may be seen still, 
I think, at the Museum. If you would care to see my book it is at 
your service.” 

When Millicent left us at the gate, we lit our cigars and strolled 
out upon the highway that led to Rome, other topics taking the 
place of Nitocris and her fate. As we were parting, he asked, I 
thought afterwards a little abruptly, how we made the acquaint- 
ance of the Duchess Valasca. I told him. He stroked his beard 
and seemed about to say something, but apparently changed his 
mind, and with a promise to see us soon again departed. 

Next day Valerico’s monograph lay upon our breakfast table. 
It told little more than we had heard from his own lips, but wo 
idled a morning by the terrace wall trying to reconstruct from the 
meagre narrative a picture of the life and the fate of the dead and 
gone light o’ love who had ruled there once. My wife, whose 
antiquarian interests are of a decidedly popular nature, soon grew 
weary of Valerico’s learned descriptions, and left me to make 
inquiries about some wonderful poultry owned by the old woman 
who looked after our wants, and dwelt in a tumble-down building 
at the rear of the mansion. The subject of my friend’s work had 
taken hold of me as such things will when a man’s time is empty, 
and I passed a good hour in alternately comparing the book and 
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the old wall, and endeavouring to reconcile the appearance of 
the garden in its present state with Valerico’s ingenious ground- 
plan of the edifice supposed to have occupied it. 

I was kneeling, for the third time, to examine more closely 
those dark, polished stones, so unlike the neighbouring tufa, or 
marble, which made up the remainder of the sheer rising terrace- 
wall, when a shadow fell across it where the excavation had been 
made, and on looking up I saw the Duchess Valasca. 

As she gave me her hand, with a mixture of swagger and 
diffidence that no training could subdue, she glanced sharply at 
the open book which I carried. 

“Tdid not see Milly,” she said, “ at the house, and then I came 
on here, feeling certain I should find you together, you are so 
devoted to one another; but as you are turning antiquarian, 
Captain Carlton, for I am sure that is a learned book, I dare say 
you frightened away your little wife.” 

I trust my reply was polite, though the flippancy of her tono 
jarred upon me. 

“Ah, I guess I shall wait, then,” she remarked in answer to my ex- 
planation, seating herself nonchalantly on theold, moss-grown bench 
beside the fountain; “it is better than hasting about in the sun.” 

She opened her parasol and leaned back, one knee over the 
other, exactly the pose of the sumptuous beauty in Van Beer’s 
“Un soir d’kté” watching the play of the leaping water with 
her changeful eyes. 

“JT do assure you, Captain Carlton,” she began after a slight 
pause, during which she made room for me beside her, “ that 
I tell you only the cold chilled truth, when I tell you that Milly 
is the solitary friend I have in Rome, and that is why I intrude 
upon you after your cruel loss. It is very hard to get on with 
the Romans, don’t you think? They are so cool, so reserved, so 
unsatisfactory ; you really cannot guess what is going on in their 
minds. Now you would hardly believe it, but my husband’s 
people are as cold with me to-day as they were two years ago. 
Isn’t it odd?” 

I could very well believe that it was not, but I bowed and held 
my peace. 

“Then they are so poor,” she continued, “and so proud, and 
must be considered so much, that you would think they owned 
the Empire City itself, instead of a one-horse town an American 
gunboat could blow to matchwood in half-an-hour! Why, but for 
us, I mean the Americans and the English, they’d be nowhere. 
Who else would have money to throw away on cracked vases and 
headless statues? Why, up at Casa Valacca,” the last possession 
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her wretched husband had saved from the wreck of his fortunes, 
the place to which he brought her home a bride, “there’s a 
gallery chock-full of such things, that just turn mo sick every 
time I pass through, thinking what it cost, and worse luck, I was 
informed this very morning by my lawyer, that I dare not sell a 
single piece, owing to some stupid arrangement or other ; it does 
not seem to me that anyone gets much by monkeying with 
marble, unless he sculpts for a living.” 

“You surely do not include your own bust by Fracatelli?” 
I asked. She was evidently in a bad humour, and I did not 
choose it should be reflected on my wife. She smiled, a singularly 
dazzling smile it was, like a flash of sudden sunlight. 

“Oh, well, I did not mean that.” She replied in an altered 
tone, “It is of course right to help artists along once in a way, 
though I don’t care much about stone-cutting myself, it’s so cold, 
it does not show one’s good points now, like painting. Painters 
are cleverer than sculptors; they work with colours, you know, 
and if you are smartly gowned, why, out it all comes on the 
canvas, just as in a looking-glass. Have you seen my portrait by 
Spoflins, the English R.A.? It was exhibited last year. Oh, 
you English are sensible people! Here, everyone paints, every- 
one plays the fiddle, everyone sings. From morning to night 
it’s nothing but ‘art, ‘art,’ and objects of art, and the 
rummier those objects are,” continued the Duchess reflectively, 
“the more arty. Well, what’s the result? Why, they all 
starve, and the country starves under them. Now, in England 
they manage things better; you seldom hear any chatter about art 
there, but they make a living out of it all the same, for instead 
of a goddess that never existed, or a bad woman that never should 
have existed, you find pictures and statues of every-day people 
made to order, money down, and no nonsense either; why, last 
spring, I don’t know how many portraits of ladies and babies I 
counted at the English Academy show, most of them paid for, 
too. Art means pounds, shillings, and pence there; it’s all 
talkee-talkee, here. Now, if I were an artist-——” 

She paused ; while she was speaking, the light summer wind 
had turned over several leaves of the volume lying open still 
upon my knees, and had suddenly displayed the engraving of the 
statuette facing Valerico’s ground-plan, with his name appended. 
The Duchess bent forward and took, or rather snatched up the 
book, turning instinctively to the title-page, her features dark 
with tumultuous blood. 

“Do you know him?” she asked, presenting the page to me 
as if it had been a photograph. 
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“Yes,” I replied, “Signor Valerico is one of my oldest friends.” 

She looked at me earnestly. “Oh,” she said slowly, “and is 
thatso? Then he must have been coming here yesterday, when 
I saw him.” She held the book open in her lap, and turned leaf 
after leaf thoughtfully.” “How strangely things go some- 
times!” she murmured. “I am acquainted with him also. I 
did not know he was an author, though. Do you see him 
often?” 

“He called on us yesterday for the first time since we came 
to Rome,” I answered; “ but we expect another visit from him 
soon,” and then added, “that book has reference to this very 
place, and to a sorceress who, tradition says, dwelt here.” 

“Indeed ?” 

She looked up eagerly, and as she appeared interested I rapidly 
sketched the history of Nitocris. During the narrative, her 
beautiful face was as motionless as any of the marble ones in the 
cypress hedge beyond the rose-garden; but her hands were busy 
among the leaves of the monograph. When I had finished she 
drew a quick breath and put her hand to her left side, absently. 
Then she arose and went over to the terrace wall, her abandoned 
parasol veering to right and left in the summer breeze, the gold 
and ivory handle glinting as it rocked. I followed her, telling 
what I knew. She sank down upon her knees in a curious 
attitude, and passed her jewelled fingers across the surface of the 
blocks I pointed out, as if she would have wished to tear them 
away. Then she glanced up at me. 

“So she was a sorceress, this Egyptian woman, and killed 
people by charms, and so on? Yes, I know, it must have been 
a wonder to the stolid Romans, but it would be nothing in the 
East. I have seen, myself, the Hindoos perform strange feats, 
strange, but not impossible.” 

“You were in India?” I asked, a little surprised; her head 
was bent over the stones again, as she examined the faint chisel 
grooves. 

“Yes, why not? Everybody goes everywhere nowadays.” 

After a few moments she stood up, lifting her handsome head 
haughtily, and took in the garden with a comprehensive sweep 
of her hand. “And they hold this to have been the atrium?” 
she said. ‘ Like enough, those pillar pedestals make it probable. 
3ut,” referring to the plan, “it surely was wider than he says, at 
least three times the width of the impluvium, and that must have 
been as long ag this little terrace, which in my opinion was 
suggested to the sixteenth-century people by the line of piled-up 
wreckage probably deposited here, and in their time, of course, 
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covered by earth and grass, until it resembled an irregular 
mound. You can see also that the terrace steps are not 
in the middle, but crushed all to one side, just as if they had 
been put in where a gap occurred in the ruins. It must have 
been a fine establishment,” she continued, “he did things on 
a grand scale, that imperial madman. Do you remember bis 
astounding projects? Nitocris found him a good subject, I have 
no doubt, until she made that one false step, when his fear of her 
turned to rage and everything ended in fire and blood. Poor 
wretch! What a living death his life became! Think of him 
with his misshapen limbs and his horrible face, roaming the palace 
corridors by night, and praying for the dawn. He, the master 
of the world!” 

She went back to the fountain, talking softly, half to me, half 
to herself, changed from head to foot, her former mood having 
fallen from her, leaving no trace of its banality in her speech or 
manner. I had not imagined she possessed a tithe of the know- 
ledge she suddenly displayed as she talked, now turning to 
Valerico’s work, now pacing to and fro on the multi-coloured 
gravel, My dislike melted away as snow in the sun, while I 
came under the spell of her sympathetic insight and vivid 
imagination, She seemed to know everything by intuition, 
reconstructing the daily life of the old Roman time with a 
rapidity and a precision which could only have been the result of 
prolonged study. 

While I was still wondering over the change so comparatively 
slight a cause had produced in my companion, and asking myself 
could this be the same woman who bored me with her vulgar 
chatter some minutes ago, my wife appeared, descending the 
terrace steps. A shade of annoyance I fancied upon her face, as 
she caught sight of our visitor, who instantly crossed the walk 
towards her with an airy laugh. 

“ Here I am, Milly,” she cried, “playing the femme savante 
for Captain Carlton’s benefit. There is nothing equal to the 
creative imagination ; it makes you see things other people would 
never see—steeples in the moon, for example.” 

We soon disposed ourselves afresh around the sparkling water ; 
the Duchess, after a few explanatory remarks, apparently dis- 
missed the subject of the Egyptian sorceress, and began to talk 
chiffons with my wife as if she had never known the difference 
between a fastigium and a tholus, but she did not lose the air of 
distinction which had fallen upon her when she first heard the 
story of Nitocris, and as she sat there, the realisation of all we 
associate with the term femme de naissance, she might have been, 
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for any outward sign to the contrary, some dead and gone lady 
of the great race that had ruled here so absolutely. 

My wife took one of the canopied deck-chairs she caused to be 
brought down from the house that morning, and our visitor 
poised herself upon the low bread margin of the fountain, her 
great hat tossed on the gravel at her side, and the lace of her 
open parasol, which she had resumed, fluttering about her head, 
as she idly spun the handle round between her fingers. 

I strove to join in the conversation, but finding it drifting 
beyond me, sauntered over to a little embowered spot that once 
had sheltered a statue of the Madonna. From thence I could 
see both women, my wife’s face half hidden by the awning, tkat 
of the Duchess smitten alternately by sun and shadow. 

I remember sitting there and inwardly comparing these two 
contrasting types, both women of the world, both beautiful, both 
stamped with the cachet travel and culture alone can give, but 
differing in all things else. Gradually their voices began to 
merge and blend with the rhythmical fall of the sparkling water, 
which seemed to absorb their tones in its silvery murmur that 
sank or swelled as the summer wind blew. 

And now a strange thing came to pass. Let no man say I was 
day-dreaming, for I had just the moment before glanced surrep- 
titiously at my watch and noted the hour. The ladies sat 
directly facing one another, our visitor was taking as usual the 
lead in the conversation, my wife was leaning back in her chair 
listlessly enough. 

All at once a change swept over the Duchess Valasca’s face, a 
change such as I feel any words of mine are inadequate to depict, 
a change so astonishing that I am impelled and yet ashamed to 
describe it to other men, lest I be counted the weak-minded 
victim of an hallucination, pardonable in a patient recovering 
from an attack of jungle fever, but despicable in the case of a 
man possessing a normal control over his faculties. It was this. 
Under my very eyes the woman’s face lost its gracious humanity. 
Individual features grew into a blurred mass that by degrees re- 
solved itself as vapour might, into a dread shape, the eyes alone 
retaiuing their position, but not their colour, which turned to a 
terrible glowing red, absolutely unlike any shade of that hue I 
have ever seen on this earth; all the world of vision becoming a 
mere murky background for that hideous thing, always changing, 
now to the likeness of a hooded snake in act to strike; now, 
with pointed ears pressed back against the tawny head, to tiger 
semblance; now veering back again to the cobra type, the blazing 
orbs alone alwars remaining the same. 
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I know, I feel, how inadequate language is to express all this, 
even to a sympathetic mind, and I sincerely hope that the 
difficulty I experience in calmly setting it down will in some part 
be appreciated even by those who scout my story as the fiction 
of a distempered brain. I have used words which imply that 
this experience was a visual one; but what I wish the reader to 
understand is that the manifestation partook far more of the 
character of a mental information. My mind, rather than my 
eye, saw the awful metamorphosis. I have spoken of time also, 
but only with reference to succession of events, for any idea of 
measurement was lost in the intensity of my horror; it may have 
lasted a second or an hour for aught I can tell, but this I know 
its memory is graven for all time upon my soul. 

My next conscious sensation was waking slowly to the light 
and my wife’s face, my own wet with water she sprinkled upon 
it from the wide hat of Tuscan straw her companion held. 

I staggered to my feet immediately, dazed by the sunlight, 
and stared at the two women. Millicent’s face wore only one 
expression, anxiety for me; but that other !—deadly pale, bathed 
in perspiration which turned the curls above the low forehead 
to dank strands of hair, and the eyes, human now, alive with 
terror that no effort might conceal! Her hands trembled so that 
the hat fell to the ground, and I could see as her ashen lips 
opened and shut how tightly she had clenched her teeth to 
prevent them from chattering in her head. 

I turned to my wife who was uttering, absolutely regardless of 
our visitor’s presence, those expressions of affection which we, 
shyest of nations, rarely use before strangers. I cannot tell 
what I said; I wanted to get away and think, a shadowy dread 
that perhaps I was losing my senses occurred to me. I strove to 
banish it by answering Millicent with commonplaces about the 
weather, the heat, and so forth. Then, as if by common consent, 
we all turned to the terrace steps, my wife supporting me and 
speaking to the Duchess who walked behind, mechanically 
swinging her hat, which she had regained. After a while 
I was conscious she addressed me too. I wheeled round, in- 
tending to strike her dumb with a look, but the face which 
now met my gaze was so calm, so completely free from all 
trace of previous agitation, that the fear I alluded to again 
seized me. 

In spite of myself I doubted whether it might not all have been 
a simple illusion, a mere automatic act of the imagination, such as 
we experience during sleep. It seemed impossible that those 
composed features could be the same which melted into the fell 
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semblance I have endeavoured to describe, as the face of Donati 
changed beneath the eyes of Dante. 

Together we all approached the house; together we entered, 
the Duchess blaming herself volubly for having induced me to 
linger so long in the sun and exert myself about a heap of old 
stones. She was to all appearance herself again, perhaps her 
truest self, flippant under the guise of friendly anxiety, and quite 
ready to smother the incident beneath an avalanche of small talk. 
It was well she did so, for it distracted my thoughts until I was 
almost ready to persuade myself that what passed was only the 
result of an overheated brain. 

My wife, reassured by my evident recovery from the “ fainting 
fit,” seemed desirous the Duchess Valasca should stay with us for 
lunch, an invitation which she declared, to my relief, she could 
not accept, having merely run in for a morning call. 

When she had gone I lay upon a sofa in the most shady corner 
of our reception-room, endeavouring to think out for myself the 
strange events of that morning, and the result of my cogitation 
was that until some further development gave me surer ground 
to go on, and above all more palpable proof in the eyes of others, 
the things I had seen should remain secret, even from my wife. 

Luncheon over, we received a visit from Valerico, bearing, 
himself, a quantity of some exotic bloom Millicent had expressed 
a desire to see the day before. We pressed him to wait, and he 
did so, chatting tranquilly, according to his wont, as we sat out 
in the shade of a portico whose Corinthian columns were gaid to 
have been pilfered from the Coliseum by a pupil of Palladio. 

After some complimentary remarks on the monograph, I was 
about to lead the conversation into other channels, when my wifo 
who had left the room to give some orders, joined us while I was 
speaking, and frankly declared that she regretted I had troubled 
myself so much over antiquarian matters since it had brought on 
a fainting fit that morning in the grounds. Valerico heard the 
story of the occurrence in the flower-garden with grave concern; 
it would appear that he held himself responsible for the mishap, 
and so penitent did he look that Millicent exonerated him from 
any blame in the affair. Sick at heart as I was,I could not 
repress a smile at our friend’s regrets and my wife’s matter-of- 
fact assurance that when he lent us the book he really could not 
have foreseen the accident. 

“Tt is,” she said in conclusion, quite graciously, “a very 
charming work, I am sure, for those who take interest in such 
things; I have been struck by your article on the dress of the 
Egyptian women, but how strange it is that antiquaries who have 
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a certain statue before them, and eyes to see it, cannot agree as 
to what it represents. Now I find totally different views held on 
the identity of that little ivory figure you told us of, some men, 
whose opinion you quote, saying, for example, that it is crowned 
with a shuttle instead of—of——” 

“The ureeus ?” 

“ Exactly, and that it is not Pasht, but another goddess. Well, 
be it so, but why the shuttle?” 

Valerico laughed. 

“You put me in a corner, Mrs. Carlton; the antiquaries not 
having agreed on that either, we must only leave the question 
between them.” 

“With all my heart,” answered Millicent, “and now let us 
talk of something else.” 

Neither of us made any mention of the Duchess Valasca. 
Luigi Valerico was always a brilliant conversationalist, and his 
diplomatic career in various parts of the world had left him a 
perfect treasure-house of word-pictures which he could always 
draw upon when he willed. 

I fear I was on that occasion a rather indifferent host, and glad 
of Valerico’s prenant le dé, contrary to his usual custom, en- 
deavoured to rearrange in some fashion the phantasmagoria of 
confused thoughts that chased each other through my mind with 
the ceaseless flow of a mill race, While our guest chatted, he 
moistened his lips with a little of the sweet wine of Perugia my 
wife had placed on the table, and as I watched him and Millicent, 
I found myself tracing mechanically the patterns of the deftly- 
woven straw upon the flask, the current of my thoughts changing 
also and seeming to circle round and round the narrow-necked jar. 
Round and round they went, impressions of ear and eye, forgotten 
joys, forgotten sorrows, words, tones of dead and gone friends or 
enemies. 

Now all this time the flask of Italian wine was impressing itself 
more and more deeply on my consciousness, and when the course 
of my thoughts stopped, the slim-necked jar stood out with 
startling distinctness. As I gazed on it, I found my memory 
slowly reverting to a small medical chest I was in the habit of 
carrying about with me since my service days—its shape, its size, 
the glass-stoppered vials it contained came before me, even the 
drawers, too, and their brass handles worked to represent lions’ 
heads. Mentally, I opened each of these in succession until | 
reached the place where one, the last of the row, was hidden 
behind a false panel, and in this particular drawer lay a white 
powder, one of those deadly Eastern poisons which kill without 
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haste or pain. I had originally procured it for a favourite dog 
that had been attacked by rabies, and when the occasion for using 
it went by I let it remain in the secret drawer just mentioned. 
As I recollected this I remembered, too, that the idea of poison 
occurred dimly to me some minutes before. It now began to take 
possession of me. “ Poison, poison, for whom or what?” I asked 
myself, and as though from mysterious depths of my consciousness 
came the reply, “ For Luigi Valerico.” 

At first I felt merely impatient with this new fancy, then weary, 
then actually afraid of it. The more I strove to shake it off 
the more firmly did it establish itself, until at length, half in 
desperation, half from a desire to test the accuracy of my recollec- 
tion regarding the location of the poison, I made an excuse and 
quitted the portico. Going to my room I’ opened the case, and 
pressing a spring almost immediately found the powder, wrapped 
up in its parchment envelope, though years had elapsed since I 
first placed it there. 

I remembered also the words of the native dealer who sold it to 
me, “Sahib, it will kill as softly as a mother kisses her child to 
sleep.” 

I opened the packet and poured some into my hand, looking at 
it with the fascination begotten of the dread desire which had 
taken hold on me. It would be so easy to slip it into the wine, it 
was colourless, odourless, tasteless. But why? To this there 
was no answer, the internal voice seeming only to reiterate, “‘ Do 
it, do it, then alone will you have peace.” 

Half sick with terror, so overwrought were my nerves, I hurled 
the packet through the window, and then, though yet tormented 
by the ever-recurring voice, I rejoined thé others. 

When I came back I found they had returned to tho sitting- 
room. My wife was seated at the piano we had hired from Rome, 
and Valerico, to whom time had left a singularly fino voice, was 
just beginning to sing. I did not regret this, for it gave me the 
opportunity to control my agitation and repress the bitter annoy- 
ance I felt at permitting myself to be thus fancy-ridden. 

My wife glanced at me, and I presume my look was reassuring, 
for she smiled as she played. Song followed song, our three 
voices blending often in many a barcarolle that had, for at least 
one of us, memories both tender and sad, because much of the 
music we sang had been composed by a gifted Venetian lady 
whom Valerico had met at Villa Fano in its palmy days, but who 
had passed away during the period of her betrothal to my friend, 
and for whose sake he had remained his fifty years of life 
unwedded. 
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The early moon had risen, there was a faint scent of cut grass, 
mingled with the ‘perfume of field flowers, at the open window, 
and we talked a demi-mots, By chance the American woman’s 
name came up. I had not mentioned it. Luigi sighed. 

“You know I was intimate with poor Felice,” he said, referring 
to the Duke; “he should never have married her. Oh, it was a 
mad match! It took us all by surprise. On me it came like a 
thunder-clap. I was in America at the time and made inquiries 
into the antecedents of the bride. I was not surprised at what I 
learned about her. Of course it was too late to make use of my 
knowledge at the moment, and I doubt whether any intervention 
of mine at any stage of the proceedings would have turned Felice 
from his purpose. Ah, money was at the root of the whole thing 
—want of money—and really there was no want of it if he had 
only known it, poor fellow, his uncle, the late Cardinal Riario, 
having left me in trust a considerable sum which he should get 
when his difficulties became most pressing. In case there was no 
necessity for this, which the Cardinal scarcely dared hope, I was 
to enjoy its interest during my life, and at my death the principal 
should revert to the lady Felice might marry, little knowing the 
marriage he would contract, for our poor Felice, quite apart from 
his open-handed follies, was not a fortunate business man, and 
his uncle naturally concluded the wife would prove the better 
manager. I insisted that the arrangement should be put in black 
and white by the lawyers, though the Cardinal was averse to it, 
the matter being so delicate, and I think,” added Valerico with 
a smile, “ we both regret it now. I am in the position of trustee 
for that sum still, and the Duchess Valasca, having heard of this, 
wishes me to release the money, alleging her present necessities ; 
we have had one or two passages at arms over it already.” 

“But she is wealthy, is she not?” cried Millicent. “She 
certainly keeps up a fine establishment.” 

Valerico shrugged his shoulders. 

“That may be,” he said, “ or what she says may be true; I am 
not interested. However, she shall have the money, and I shall 
be spared further correspondence with her. I signed a deed 
to-day which transfers the whole sum to her, but with one or two 
stipulations relative to certain charities in consideration of my 
surrender.” 

“The Duchess Valasca comes from Northern America, does she 
not?” I remarked for the sake of saying something. 

“Yes; San Francisco, I believe,’ he answered, with a wave of 
his hand. The subject of her birthplace or lineage did not appear 
of great moment, and my wife hazarded the opinion that the 
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city in question was a quaint place, based principally upon the 
impression we had received, chiefly by the water-side, during an 
hour’s stay. 

Valerico stroked his beard. 

“Ah, yes,” he observed, “it is a strange place, though of course 
it is the foreign element which makes it interesting; and a very 
disreputable element it is, our unfortunate people, I regret to say 
helping to make it so. The vices of east and west meet there. 
You may have your pocket picked by an English thief at one side 
of a street and your fortune told by an Indian juggler at the 
other. It is essentially a city of contrasts; here a Chinese joss- 
house, there a western conventicle ; beneath your feet, in the very 
street you tread, unacknowledged captives may be languishing in 
dungeons that recall the ‘ pozzi’ of Venice, while overhead the 
telegraph wires are humming with the news of the latest advance 
of modern progress. The different manners, the conflicting 
customs of races opposed as the poles, jostle one another at the 
street corners, and wrangle in the foul alleys all day long; in an 
hour’s space you will meet there more types of the world’s rascal- 
dom than in any other place I know. By the way, the father of the 
Duchess commenced life as a tavern-keeper early in the forties ; 
he was—how do you call it?—‘ crimp,’ but profiting later on by 
the gold craze which drew thousands to California, he opened a 
saloon, and before long waxed rich on the madmen who came out 
there to pick up gold. He was an energetic man, and in a com- 
paratively short space of time he was able to control much of the 
San Francisco liquor trade, every one of the public-houses he 
saccessively opened proving for him ,a veritable ‘bonanza.’ 
Having made his pile he retired from commerce, and achieved 
his apotheosis by building for himself a mock marble palace on 
Nob Hill, the Pincio of San Francisco. The name was, I 
understand, Stub or Dubb, or something of that kind. It is 
of little importance. The daughter was brought up at the 
saloon bar.” 

“ He contrived to give her a good education, nevertheless,” said 
I, remembering her talk in the flower-garden. 

Valerico lifted his eyebrows. 

“She has amassed much knowledge of various kinds,” he 
replied. ‘Her experiences should be numerous and _ possibly 
piquant; they have led her, I do not doubt, like the course of one 
of her native streets, through strange places.” 

“ She certainly does adapt herself to circumstances wonderfully,” 
remarked Millicent. 

Valerico nodded. 
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“ You express my thought exactly,” he answered. “She always 
reminds me of that adventuress type which came to the front in 
the days of the eastern empire’s fall, springing from the gutter 
to the throne by virtue of supreme loveliness and supreme 
audacity.” 

He checked himself suddenly, throwing out his hands and 
laughing a little. 

“Charity, charity!” he cried. ‘ Here I am abusing our good 
Duchess this half hour, because she put me to some slight 
inconvenience,” 

“But you have only spoken the truth,” said I. 

“ But that is no excuse,” said Valerico softly. 

From this the conversation drifted to other subjects, and when 
he rose to go we accompanied him to the noble gate of ironwork 
that had opened upon so many pageants and closed upon so many 
funeral processions, where we took leave of him with a promise 
on my part to call at his lodgings next day and examine a 
triptych painted with the legend of St. Nicholas of Barri, which 
he ascribed to Moretto da Brescia. When returning to the house 
we both, as if by tacit consent, avoided the flower-garden, though 
at that hour it was most beautiful, the softened shadows in the 
moonlight hiding its decay. Our talk was of indifferent matters, 
but all along the unaccountable wish that had lodged in my mind 
from the time Valerico called upon us that evening still tor- 
mented me, evading analysis, defying banishment. In fact I 
can compare it only to a species of mental neuralgia, and it was 
accompanied by what was to me a keener torture still, the dread 
lest it might be the forerunner or the obscure manifestation of 
some incipient mental disease, indirectly caused by my wound, a 
contingency against which I had been warned by a medical friend 
who attended me on my first arrival in Italy. The dread of 
communicating this terror to my wife would alone have kept me 
silent, and, besides, I rarely sought extraneous counsel or consola- 
tion, my life having obliged me to act constantly on my own 
initiative. 

That night I had no cause to regret my reticence. 

I had retired to rest but not to sleep, and lay awake for some 
hours trying to reason out the ever-elusive problem of why I had 
been so often tempted to take Valerico’s life and by such cowardly 
means, when I was awakened to sudden activity by a smothered 
scream, the very echo of the cry that had startled me in the 
flower-garden the day before. It came from my wife’s room. 

Springing up I groped my way to her apartment, which communi- 
cated with my own by a folding-door. She was standing in her 
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dressing-gown by the window. She did not turn her head on my 
entrance, she was gazing at something outside. I approached and 
caught her in my arms. 

“Oh, Frank!” she gasped. ‘“ Look, look! is it not horrible?” 

With an effort I obeyed her. The garden lay there beneath 
us, sleeping in the moonlight. Broad masses of soft shadow 
rested tenderly upon its desolation. The red and white roses 
hung fondly about the time-worn pedestals which had once borne 
the fleet grace of Artemis and her nymphs, flinging their branches 
aloft, as if to recall the fair forms of the earlier world. Amidst 
them the fountain leaped murmurously into the pure, cool air ; 
beyond, the silent country lay beneath the silent stars. 

I turned to Millicent ; she shuddered. 

“Don’t you see?” she whispered. 

Hand in hand we looked again upon that garden, pathetic in 
its mournful beauty, and this time there rose a figure by the 
fountain. Its outlines were human, but the face was veiled. 
Slowly two arms took shape, and it seemed substance, from the 
viewless air ; both were moving and, as I saw more plainly now, the 
action appeared a familiar one to me—that of a woman winding 
thread upon a shuttle. Nor was the ghostly semblance of thread 
wanting, for those ever-moving hands drew towards them a 
nebulous, silvery line, which seemed to me to come in as the busy 
hands drew it, over the flower-beds, through the thicket on the 
left, passing in a straight and perfectly discernible line of light 
across the meadows lying between us and the city. The vision, 
or hallucination, lasted quite long enough for us to perfectly 
understand the import of its action, but no more. The veiled 
form gave no hint of sex or age, the hidden face looked ever 
towards the city. 

When, as I have said, we had time to fully comprehend its 
gesture the wraith dissolved again and left the fountain leaping 
in the fast waning moonlight. 

There was a rushing sound amid the pines of a distant grove 
and a whisper in the ilex boughs by the cypress hedge. Dawn 
and dusk mingled, the night was done. . 

We moved from the window shuddering from head to foot, and 
sat upon the bedside; my wife put her head against my breast 
and sobbed convulsively. 

“Oh, Frank!” she murmured, “let us go away from this place ; 
it is accursed.” 

I soothed her as best I could. I do not think I was ever cooler 
in my life. The emotion of wonder was dead in me. 

“When did you see this first ?” I asked. 
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“Just before you came in,” she answered. “I must have 
screamed. I was sitting by the window, thinking about the child 
and you, dear, wondering whether you, too, would be taken from 
me, when I saw what you saw now.” 

“ How did it come ?” 

“Oh, I don’t exactly know. The first thing I noticed was 
something moving about in the garden, creeping along the walks 
like a snake, and then growing bigger and running to and fro 
stealthily between the rose-beds, like a dog, a St. Bernard, or a 
tiger; yes, more like a tiger—the one you shot in the jungle 
that day. Then, all at once, it stopped by the fountain and rose 
up as a horse rears, and finally changed its shape until I knew it 
was a woman, and that she was winding upon her shuttle the 
thread that came up from Rome.” 

After a while she grew calmer. 

“T am afraid you have been worrying yourself needlessly,” I 
observed, conscious of the banal nature of my remark. 

She moved slightly away and looked at me. 

“Ah! there is no mistake of that kind,” she cried. “Surely 
you saw it too. I know you did.” 

I did not contradict her. 

“What a world we live in!” she continued after a pause, 
“what shadows we are! what mysteries hem us in! Oh, it is 
terrible! That American woman must have seen something 
here of the same kind yesterday. She and I were conversing in 
the room below, when suddenly her eyes dilated, she grew pale, 
put her hand to her heart, and screamed out. She recovered in a 
few moments and insisted that it was only a weakness. Now I am 
certain it was something like what I—we saw just here. She is 
always talking about such things.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes. Her conversation turns on strange subjects often. 
Things it is not right even to think about.” 

“ Occultism ?” 

“Yes, and raising dead people to life, and getting people to 
do whatever you wanted, by wishing, and hocus-pocus generally,” 
replied Millicent, with the ghost of a laugh. She nestled closer 
to me, and went on, “she wanted meI think to assist her in that 
way, an experiment she said, or something of that kind, and 
said I was not to tell you. Cool, was it not? ButI did not 
feel any interest in the matter, and besides I really thought it 
was wrong, don’t you know.” 

I was beginning to believe that my senses had not deceived 
me the day before. I looked up, the growing light of morning 
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had illuminated the recom while we spoke. Between the pauses 
of my wife’s weeping, a lark’s song soared upward into the 
firmament. A wheel sounded dully on the dusty road outside, 
and from the adjoining farmyard came, welcomest of all, the 
sprightly, clarion-like notes of the crowing cock. Below, the 
fountain water babbled gaily, above, the scattered morning clouds 
were bright with the smile of the coming day. It was many a 
year since I had been so penetrated by the joy of light and life. 
I kissed my poor little girl and induced her to lie down again, 
sitting then at her side, and holding her hand until the sun 
shafts touched the wall near the window, and gave assurance that 
it was day indeed. 

After breakfast I took my way to the city, leaving my wife to 
sleep off the effects of the night’s excitement. I had no intention 
of visiting Valerico just then, but I wished to make inquiries 
as to the residence of a doctor who had attended me once or twice 
during the first days of my illness in India, He did not belong 
to the Service, but had the reputation of being one of the cleverest 
pathologists of the day, and one of the most reliable authorities on 
the more obscure science of what I may venture to call inorganic 
disease. If ever human skill could minister to a mind diseased, his 
could. He had seen more of the world at twenty-one than many 
a professed traveller, while his inbred habit of study, observation, 
and analysis, especially in subjects which are valgarly supposed 
to be outside the physician’s province, enabled him to collect 
a vast fund of information ready stored for use, and cope success- 
fully with cases that had been declared incurable by men whose 
names were more familiar to the world. He was by birth a 
Frenchman, but he seemed at home everywhere, and spoke most 
of the European, or “ white” languages as he used to call them, 
with ease and fluency, while his knowledge of the eastern tongues 
was extensive, and I have heard profound. Indeed, it was at the 
recommendation of an eminent French-Oriental scholar he obtained 
the travelling studentship which brought him across my path. 
In appearance he was short, fat, and would have been distinctly 
commonplace, but for the magnificent brow‘'and the light behind 
the piercing eyes. 

I first met him in an up-hill Indian station where I happened to 
do him a slight service, which he amply repaid by his attention 
and advice during the early days of my illness. Afterwards, 
when we met by chance on my arrival in Italy, he renewed his 
directions, and left me the address of a house he intended occupy- 
ing on his return from Egypt, whither he was then bound. The 
appointed time had now elapsed by a week, but I could not be 
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sure that I should find him, so many unexpected accidents 
might occur. 

I discovered the place I sought, after many inquiries, a modest 
little mansion situated at the junction of the Esquiline and the 
Quirinal. It was some moments before I could summon courage 
enough to knock and inquire for Dr. Rimbeau. I learned indeed 
that he had returned to Rome, but was staying in another quarter of 
the city, whither he retired while some repairs or alterations were 
being effected in his rooms. Armed with this new address, I 
set forth again, my momentary disappointment disappearing in 
the hope that now at last I should find a way out of my 
perplexities. 

My route would have led me by Valerico’s house, and as I did 
not intend to visit him just then, I made a detour, which brought 
me past the Church of the Trinity. Here I paused, so lovely was 
the morning, to look across that cily which is to me the 
most wonderful in the world, so astoundingly do the past and 
present mingle there. I know of only one other place where the 
appalling brevity of this life is borne in upon the soul with so 
much force, and that is Westminster Abbey. 

Above me the church bell tolled, there was a strain of solemn 
music and the sound of chanting voices, while a faint odour of 
incense stole out upon the warm air. A distant bell answered at 
intervals from the Janiculum, where the Acqua Paola, fresh from 
its thirty-five mile race, hurled its triple cascade, flashing in the 
sunlight as it fell. 

Then, suddenly, I turned away, caring to look no longer; for 
I remembered that the Casa Valasca stood there too. 

Resuming my errand, I at length reached my friend’s quarters. 
They told me he was still in bed, having been called out at an 
early hour that morning. I signified that, as my business was 
important, I should wait until he had recovered from his fatigue. 

Accordingly I was shown into a pleasant room looking down 
upon the Piazza di Spagna. 

I was a little tired, but felt the unwonted exertion had done 
me good, by lifting me out of myself for the time. 

Some morning papers lay near, but I did not take them up, 
preferring to watch the street outside. While thus employed a 
hand was laid upon my shoulder, and Dr. Rimbeau greeted me as 
composedly as if we had only parted overnight. His manner 
was subdued, and there was a tired look about his heavy-lidded 
eyes. 

“Do not apologise, Carlton,” he said as we shook hands, “ there 
is nothing more wearisome than lying upon a bed in broad day- 
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light when sleep refuses to come. So, if only from a selfish point 
of view, your visit is very welcome.” 

After a few general inquiries as to the state of my health, I 
broached the subject on which I had sought his advice. He heard 
me for a moment with an attentive look, and then, going to a 
table hard by, littered with telegrams and letters, said, “ Do not 
be offended if I open these while you talk; tell me everything, 
everything is of importance, for I can see by your face you have 
a tale to tell. I can listen as well reading, and some may be 
urgent,” 

“ But your breakfast?” 

“T have no great appetite this morning, and was thinking of 
going for what you English call a ‘constitutional’ before your 
arrival.” 

He cut an envelope as he spoke, and nodded encouragingly ; 
possibly he noticed I was a little embarrassed, for it will be 
admitted there are few things more difficult to put into sober, 
workaday language, than the facts I have endeavoured to set 
forth in this narrative. “Tell me everything,’ he repeated, “ but 
treat the matter as a problem, call the principal actors A, B, or C, 
the motive or explanation to seek X ; and what you know tending 
directly to elucidate it, Y. Then we shall, I fancy, have the 
material for an interesting little exercise in algebra.” 

“T fear, Dr. Rimbeau,” I said, “ the matter is too complicated. 
too evasive for expression in algebraic formule.” 

He smiled. 

“There you are mistaken,” he replied. “ Most of our modern 
mysteries are soluble, to my mind, by a simple equation. The 
world is not so large, nor is the range of human motives so 
unlimited as you seem to think; though of course, like chemical 
elements, the combinations may be a little puzzling sometimes.” 

As he read on, I then told him what had taken place at Villa 
Fano as succinctly as I could, following his directions, but 
referring to myself and my wife by name. Now and then he 
broke off to ask a question, glance at the ceiling, or make a 
memorandum on the back of an envelope. ‘ When I had finished 
he tossed aside the last letter, and coming to the window, sat 
opposite me. 

“Stay!” said I almost breathlessly, “do you think it has 
anything to do with”— for the life of me I could not bring 
out the word “ insanity ”—“ with what you told me should be 
guarded against, or at least was distantly nies when we 
met at Naples?” 

He shook his head emphatically. “ Not a all. Quite the 
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contrary ; you are still far from well, but there is not the remotest 
danger of that.” 

“Thank Heaven! But now this mystery?” 

“There is, in a sense, no mystery. Things of this kind are, I 
rezret to say, not uncommon. Your method of procedure should, 
however, be quite simple. Take the common-sense course. 
Forbid this A”—the letter by which I designated the Duchess 
Valasca— your house.” 

“That is not so easy,” I blurted out, “it is a woman.” 

He laughed for the first time, but with a spasmodic catching in 
the voice. 

“T knew as much,” he replied, “it is essentially a woman’s 
crime. See, the matter is quite clear. A wanted immediately 
money which she knew B possessed. Money that would come to 
her, as I understand, in time, but time pressed, and she took what 
seemed to her the most obvious means of getting B out of the way. 
She is possibly a woman of great cleverness, and has the usual 
smattering of occultism with which journalistic charlatans aro 
drugging the market, and is, I daresay, altogether a fair type of 
the modern, half-educated, emancipated woman. Thus she en- 
deavoured to make your wife the cat’s-paw to her design, but 
failed owing to that lady’s unsuitability, and succeeded, perhaps 
unintentionally, with you on account of your lowered vitality and 
peculiarly receptive condition. I congratulate you, Captain 
Carlton, had you been a man of less stern fibre you might now be 
a criminal in fact as she is in intention.” 

“ Well, but the trick, the magic ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ah, that is very cheap of its kind, but effective, I have no 
doubt, with weak-minded people. Still, she is playing with fire, 
poor wretch, playing with fire. Just before leaving Paris this 
year I examined a somewhat similar case to hers at the Salpétridre, 
These fin de siecle sorceresses are themselves the greatest dupes, 
Her deadliest enemy could not wish a more terrible fate than that 
she courts daily.” 

We were both silent for a while. Rimbeau leant his head upon 
his hand. 

I was ashamed to ask his opinion on what I must call, for want 
of a more accurate word, the supernatural portion of my ex- 
perience. He appeared to read the anuttered question in my 
face and did not shirk it, for a crystal truthfulness was among 
the many noble qualities of my friend. He lifted his eyebrows in 
a puzzled manner and went on: 

“Regarding what you saw or believed you saw, I can give no 
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opinion. Our knowledge of the things hidden from us by the 
very conditions of our nature, is as a drop of water to the ocean. 
We can understand much more than we can explain at this stage 
of our advance.” 

“You are more frank than the generality of savants.” 

“ Without absolute frankness and absolute simplicity, Carlton,” 
he answered, “ we are only posewrs, no matter what the extent of 
our book-lore. The worst fault a modern savant can commit, to 
my thinking, is to be disingenuous. And from whom do we hide 
our want of knowledge? Why, from those less specially informed 
than ourselves, who trust in us. A worthy achievement truly. 
What then is the difference between a mere empiric and tho 
scientific man who is afraid to confess his ignorance? Myself, I 
can see none, it is only the mountebank who pretends that his 
knowledge is omniscient just as he avers that his nostrums are 
panacean. I might talk a good deal on the subject in question, 
but you do not want a dissertation, only an explanation, and I 
have none to give.” 

He took off his pince-nez and rubbed the glasses thoughtfully. 
I rose. 

“ You are in a hurry, Carlton ?” 

“ By no means, I have only one other place to visit, an appoint- 
ment of yesterday. I would have come into Rome simply for the 
purpose of seeing you.” 

“Well, I am rejoiced you came. You feel easier?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“So! I think I shall go out with you now, if you have no 
objection. I want to be in the air. Will you bear me company 
for a little while ?” , 

I hastened to express my willingness, but again suggested 
breakfast. He shook his head. Presently he left his chair, and 
going to the window, looked out. 

“God! what a plucky devil your Madame A is,” he exclaimed, 
“for she must believo in this thing herself. Yet what a squalid 
motive for which to move the powers of darkness. Some few 
hundred thousand franes, I should say. .What a lesson it is! 
What a commentary on our nature! Faust sells his soul to the 
Demon. He has youth, unlimited possibilities, and behold! He 
falls in love with the first village girl who crosses his path. Bah! 
How the gods laugh at us.” 

He left the room. I took up the Secolo; immensely relieved, 
with my interest in the aflairs of life rekindled, I lounged by the 
window and read. The article on the political situation was 
trenchant, the complaint about the army and the taxes found me 
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more sympathetic than usual, and even the joke of the day seemed 
especially clever. Seeing a short paragraph on the discovery of 
an ancient statue, supposed by the learned to represent either 
Fortuna or Nemesis, made in a garden on the Esquiline the day 
before, I turned to one of the Roman papers, expecting to find a 
more lengthy account. I was not disappointed. ‘The article 
in question proved so interesting that I read it through. As I 
finished, my friend’s foot sounded on the stair. Casting a careless 
glance over the sheet before throwing it aside, I caught sight of a 
name that made my heart stand still. It occurred in an obituary 
notice. An obituary notice of the lovely and accomplished 
Duchess Valasca, who had passed away at an early hour that 
morning, from a sudden attack which had defied the first medical 
skill in Rome. 

At that moment I thought of the shrouded figure and the 
shuttle with its silver thread, the thread that came from Rome, 
Could this have been the meaning of the portent in the Villa Fano 
gardens ? 

Trembling, I held out the paper to my friend who had re-entered 
the room. He looked from my face to the printed page. Then 
the expression I had noticed on his face at the first meeting grew 
deeper. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “ you knew her then? Isit not sad? So 
young, so beautiful! Nothing could have saved her. She died 
under my very hands. It was by the merest chance her 
messenger found me, for I was dining out, andI shall thank God 
all the years of my life I was with her to the last.” 

His eyes were full of unshed tears, his voice quivered, he 
could hardly control his agitation, and I dimly understood that 
if he did not seek relief in words he would completely break 
down. 

“So sudden was the seizure,’ he continued, “that she had 
barely time to write a communication to a friend of the family 
into which she married, before the paralysis set in. She was 
almost speechless when I arrived, but she knew me, knew me to 
the end. It was my sad privilege to close her eyes. I gave her 
the parting kiss—the first 1 put on woman’s lip since my sister 
died in Ceylon. She was the only woman I have ever loved, and 
she loved me, of that I am assured; she would have given her 
soul for me, her very soul.” 

His eyes were quite blinded by tears now, and I turned aside, 
not daring to look at him. 

“Oh, she was cast away upon that Italian fool,” he went on; 
“she had genius, she had the scientific imagination, she might 
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have done anything with life. She took the deepest interest in 
my work, and often urged money upon me when she knew I 
needed it and would not ask even from her. Our last conversation 
two days ago in this very room, was about a work on which I am 
engaged and the funds necessary for its production. 

“We were to have married some time ago, but she suddenly lost 
much of her property by a ruinous speculation, and I, accursed 
fool, would not make her my wife then, lest my straitened means 
might prove too narrow for us both. I thought she could live 
for ever. 

“JT was waiting always for that,”’—he pointed to one of the 
letters on the table—“a position in Paris, which I coveted as you 
soldiers covet the Cross. Well, it has come at length, but you 
can understand, my friend, how one feels when all that makes life 
worth enduring is lost.” 

I held my peace. He took my silence for sympathy. Bya 
visible effort he regained his composure and we went out into the 
Piazza. 

The slender column of polished marble, crowned by Mary with 
outstretched arms, pleading for the world to the “ Fruit of her 
womb,” soared aloft into the radiant sky ; in the distance an open- 
air band was clattering through the brazen music of a Parisian 
opera bouffe,a scewr de charité, with brave, unveiled face, was 
crossing the sunlit square, and the latest sensation of the hour 
had just reigned-in her fretting ponies to take up a friend under 
the shadow of the Barbarini shield where the golden bees were 
busy. 

As we went I silently marvelled at it all—this world of baffling 
mysteries and endless illusions, where~ we, shadows ourselves, 
pursue the shadows of our dreams; and never did its infinite 
pathos and its infinite folly touch me more nearly than in the 
noontide bustle of that Roman street. 


Witwuamu Bocktey. 








Ney 





